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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 


SNIPING THE CLAssIcs 


THERE appears TO BE developing an inten- 
sified, ill mannered practice of vilifying the tradi- 
tional methods of teaching Latin in order to focus 
attention upon a newer and “better” method. I 
should almost call this a trend, although the prac- 
tice is by no means an infant. I refer particularly, 
however, to the extravaganza in Pathfinder News 
Magazine (Vol. 56, 19, Sept. 21, 1949) under the 
title, “Latin Revolt.” The following vilification 
appears: 

Last week a plot against moss-grown methods of 
teaching Latin on the high school level began to show 
results. 

For almost a decade, a small group of U.S. Latin teach- 
ers have plotted the overthrow of a system that has 
induced most secondary school pupils to drop Latin 
after the second year and, worse yet, persuaded many 
colleges to drop the subject as an entrance requirement. 

Here is a basic language, argue the conspirators, rich 
in possibilities for cultural enjoyment. Yet what happens 
in most high schools? The first two years are spent in 
mastering the intricacies of Latin grammar, memorizing 
the five declensions of nouns and the four conjugations 
of verbs, plus innumerable exceptions, all this while 
plodding through one of the dullest discourses in Latin 
literature, Caesar's Gallic Wars. 

Why not reverse the process? Why not postpone 
much of the theory and complexities of construction and 
give the student a sense of achievement by teaching 
him to read Latin, particularly Vergil’s colorful and 
dramatic Aeneid? 


The remainder of the article is devoted to a 
picture of a New Jersey private school teacher 
demonstrating before a blackboard, with sub- 
title, “*Trail-blazer . . . Challenges Latin’s Moss- 
backs.” It represents this young trail-blazer as 
pre-eminently successful, in that his classes ac- 
complish in three weeks what has heretofore re- 
quired “months of unrelieved grammatical drudg- 
ery.” It then discusses the so-called Geweke 
project, the feasibility of reading Vergil’s Aeneid 
in the second year, and the lamentable failure of 
the project because of lack of money and the 
obstinacy of the traditionalists. 

It may not appear a seemly thing to prostitute 
this youthful department to defense of the 
Classics. For classics teachers should not be for- 
ever thinking in terms of defense. Touch-downs 


are not made by defense, but by enterprising in- 
itiative. And that is what we hope to maintain in 
this department. But when an opponent “clips,” 
pokes you in the eye, steps on your neck, and in 
other ways abuses your classical anatomy, it is 
both seemly and timely to retaliate.' 


Now the Pathfinder lost its way through 
several devious defiles. In the first place, those 
who instituted the Present Status of Classical 
Education in 1935 never “plotted the overthrow 
of a system” or anything else. And never has any 
system of Latin teaching, either content or meth- 
od, or inadequate aim, “induced most secondary 
school pupils to drop Latin after the second 
year” or “persuaded colleges to drop the subject 
as an entrance requirement.” It is common knowl 
edge that all language study in schools and col 
leges has dropped in proportion to students en. 
rolled for utterly different reasons. In fact, this 
editor can name some schools and colleges in 
which Latin ardently taught by the Reading 
Method had been dropped. The logic used by 
Pathfinder is most absurd. 

Furthermore, the so-called bad traditional 
method has never presumed to school boys and 
girls in “mastering the intricacies of Latin gram- 
mar.” Most Latin teachers would faint dead 
away if their pupils mastered anything. But the 
“traditionalists” come far nearer to it than do the 
“reading methodists.” 


Let us not resort to cheap Billingsgate in an 
effort to promulgate a method. It is bad enough 
sniping for a college or university professor to 
harangue his education majors on the uselessness 
of Latin study because, perhaps, he failed his 
Caesar course and the chagrin in remembrance 
has left a bitter taste in his memory. But fora 
classicist to damn a fellow classicist for a particu’ 
lar emphasis upon his method of teaching is not 
only bad ethics but is a form of treason to the 
Classics that should receive widespread con 
demnation. 


“ONE OF THE Dut.est Discourses 
in Latin LirerATURE?” 


Many Latin TEACHERS will react violently to 
the charge in Pathfinder that Caesar's Gallic Wars 
is “one of the dullest discourses in Latin Liter 
ture.” We need not take space for arguing the 
question pro or con, since Professors DeWitt and 
Titchener entered the tilt last year? and gloriously 
broke their blood-stained lances. The editor has 
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taught both Caesar, Ovid, Vergil, and selections 
from Eutropius, Livy, and Pliny in the second 
year and prefers this mixed diet. But we feel that 
when earlier we offered everything that “Caesar 
straight” suggested, the interest of the classes was 
well sustained. To be sure, the teacher who tosses 
the Gallic War at the pupil and says, “There 
you are; dig around and see what you can find,” 
must expect to reap an indifferent reward for his 
indolence. 

“Caesar was an interesting man. He wasa great 
statesman, he was conspicuously successful as a 
man of letters, and he was one of the world’s 
greatest generals. It is good psychology to im- 
press a class at the very beginning with the im- 
portance of the man whose work the pupils are 
going to study . . . . The class should know early 
the nature of Caesar's army, the types of weapons 
used, and the importance that the Roman mili- 
tary leader attached to order and discipline and 
to speed of movement. T. Rice Holmes’ Caesar's 
Conquest of Gaul should be readily accessible in 
the school library... . Invite the class to get 
acquainted with Holmes’ excellent account... . 
It is always possible to add considerable interest 
to the study of Caesar by correlating it with 
many things that the pupil knows about history 
and about the life and habits of European and 
American peoples in general. Besides making 
the Gallic War narrative interesting, these cor- 


relations further the pursuit of the Historical- 
Cultural objectives and align our second-year 
work with the philosophies of the general school 
curriculum.” 

Is Caesar’s Gallic War the dullest of Latin 
literatures? Let us see. Book I, Ch. 1: life in an- 
cient Gaul contrasted with that in U.S. in 17th 
and 18th centuries. Geography, types of people, 
buildings, farms, food, clothing, tribes, chief- 
tains, government in general, religions, cities, 
roads, languages, laws, money. Comparison of 
fighting spirit of various peoples. Influence of 
civilization on fighting spirit of a people. Book I, 
Ch. 2: Treason. I, 3: Orgetorix, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Stalin, Tito, etc. I, 4: the Roman familia. 
I, 5: migrations in history. The Mormons. I, 6: 
the ruggedness of Switzerland. The passage of 
an army through neutral territory. The Roman 
calendar. I, 7: the length of a forced march. Com- 
parative size and strength of Roman and Ameri- 
can soldier. Kind of shoes Roman soldier wore. 
What kept his legs warm? I: 8: trench-fighting in 
ancient and modern times. I, 9: hostages in an- 
cient and modern times. I, 10: buffer states. 
I, 11: Was Caesar’s campaign in Gaul justifiable? 
When are wars justifiable? There are a score more 
in Book I. Only a dull teacher could make Caesar 
dull. 


Piease TurN TO PAGE 205 
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ROOM 


ATTENDITE! SpecTATE AVICULAM! 


NOS Septem Co ttium, the Latin Club of 
the Housatonic Valley Regional High School 
at Falls Village, Connecticut, celebrated the 
Ides of March in 1949 by presenting a Roman 
banquet in pageant form. 

Of the forty-four members of the Club, 
ten acted as the food committee and as the 
“slaves” who served the feast. The rest of 
the members reclined at tables attractively 
decorated in Roman style with such orna- 
ments as large silver bowls laden with 
apples and grapes and placed on large silver 
or pewter trays. 

An altar, constructed by the properties 
committee, was furnished with the Lares and 
Penates (dolls dressed for the purpose), a dish 
of meal which the “priest” burned at the 
close of the festival, and a pewter goblet 
from which the libation was poured to the 


gods. The priest also opened the feast with 
an invocation in Latin. 

Caesar arrived, preceded by two lictors 
carrying the fasces; he acted as master of 
ceremonies. Other guests present were 
Cicero, Antony, Aeneas, among mortals; and 
Jupiter, Juno, Ceres, Fortuna, and Diana 
from the immortals. 

Between courses, of which there were five, 
a dancer did an interpretative dance, and a 
professor from a near-by school gave a talk 
on Roman letters written by Cicero and 
Pliny. 

The photograph above shows members of 
the Club representing a Roman man, a Roman 
matron, one of the lictors with his fasces, a 
banner the club uses, also a slave who was one 
of the tumblers. (Reported by Mrs. May A. 
Camp, Faculty Adviser.) 
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that by morning help will come to us . . . 


If...” 


Attitude and Education 


W. B. Wiegand 


Y susyect is Attitude and Education. 

My thesis, a simple one, is first, that 
the prime purpose of education is to inculcate 
healthy attitudes; second, that choice of subjects, 
or curriculum has little to do with this; third; 
that the teacher has everything to do with it; 
and fourth, I am making a plea for the increased 
recognition of teachers who inspire in their 
pupils an attitude of warmth and good will. 


Social Utility vs. Traditionalism 


THE CHOICE OF EDUCATIONAL subjects has 
evoked much controversy. A mid-western 
professor of education has in a recent article 
flayed what he calls the Traditionalist School 
of education. By this he means “those who 
believe that the way to strengthen a pupil's 
memory, judgment or reasoning is to give 
him stiff doses of the traditional subjects, 
Classics, Mathematics, Science.” Opposed to 
this is what he calls the Social-Utility School, 








(This address was presented at the winter meeting of 
the Industrial Research Institute, New York, February 
4-6, 1948. It is reprinted here by courtesy of the editor 
of the Journal of Chemical Education. 

Mr. Wiegand speaks from the field of industrial 
chemistry and is a high-ranking executive of the Colum- 
bian Carbon Company. 
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the members of which emphasize the teaching 
of such knowledge as is likely to function 
directly in the life of the individual. The pro- 
fessor is not mealy-mouthed about the de- 
fects of the traditionalist school, which, he 
admits “includes the great majority of uni- 
versity professors, a very large proportion of 
professional men, doctors, lawyers, etc., 
etc.,” and he adds, “a goodly number of top 
business executives.” 

This is how he disposes of the claims of 
the traditionalists. “They think,” he says, 
“that judgment is a unity and that people 
have good, medium, or poor judgments. The 
exercise of judgment in one area like mathe- 
matics will, therefore, automatically improve 
one’s judgment in purchasing a car, choosing 
a wife or voting in an election!” Then he 
goes on to expound the credo of his Social- 
Utility School. “They,” he explains, “believe 
that training in memorizing poetry may be 
of little or no help, or even a downright 
hindrance, in remembering the stock quota- 
tions, or in recalling the names of acquaint- 
ances!” How true but perhaps how unim- 
portant! Education has, of course, to do with 
mental discipline and also with vocational 
instruction, but who will not agree with 
Livingstone when he says “our fundamental 
and chief task of education today is to form 
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the right attitude to life?” There are others 
who approach the problem more plausibly. 


The Humanities 


WHEN RECEIVING A DEGREE in Toronto, 
Mr. Anthony Eden recently expressed the 
hope that there might, in education, be a 
greater emphasis upon the humanities. We 
observe the trend toward prolonged college 
lecture courses on the history of Western 
Culture and the like. I am not convinced 
that we shall so simply purge the rising gen- 
eration of the humors which have bedeviled 
us. Here is what A. E. Housman, a great 
scholar, poet, and humanist has to say, “I do 
not much believe in these supposed effects of 
classical studies. I do not believe that the 
proportion of the human race whose inner 
nature the study of the classics will trans- 
form and beautify is large.” And again, “I 
never yet heard it maintained by the wildest 
enthusiast for classics that the standard of 
morality or even of amiability is higher among 
classical scholars than among men of sci- 
ence!” His final remark on the subject is 
refreshing. “The special effect,” he says, “of a 
classical education on the majority of those 
who receive it is not to transform and beau- 
tify their inner nature, but rather to confer a 
certain amount of polish on their surface.” 

There are teachers of language, literature, 
and history as insignificant as an iota, so dry 
they rattle. The human soul can congeal in 
etymology as readily as in our test tubes. 
Science holds no monopoly of heartless in- 
tellectualism. There are teachers who know 
their subjects cold. I was first taught geology 
by a world-famous professor who could not 
conceal his scorn for freshmen. That finished 
the subject for me. My first introduction to 
Shakespeare was a minute hypercritical analy- 
sis of “Julius Caesar.”’ I cannot, even now, 
manage to read this play without wincing. I 
know a professor of Romance languages who 
had so spent himself on his books that he had 
nothing left over for his students. It was not 
until his own son had entered the class and 
then reported how the students disliked it 
that the realization came to him. It would 
seem evident that a curriculum based on 


W. B. WIEGAND 


literature, languages, and history cannot, of 
itself, “transform and beautify our inner 
nature.” 

Then there are those who pin their hopes 
for better attitudes upon a more up-to-date 
religion. 


Neo-Psycho-Analytical Religion? 


Conspicuous AMONG THESE is Liebman, 
whose persistent best seller, Peace of 
Mind, aims to copolymerize psychiatry and 
religion. There were things in this book 
which I found obscure. I have time for only 
a few excerpts. On Page 38 I read, “Thou 
shalt love thyself properly and then thou 
wilt love thy neighbor.” This seemed pleas- 
ant enough advice, but on reaching Page n 
I read, “Experiments now indicate that the 
love of neighbor is a prerequisite for love of 
self!” Can you blame me for deciding to love 
nobody until Research Director Liebman had 
made up his mind? 

But to me the most astounding proposal in 
this book was a suggestion that what this 
age requires is not so much a transformation 
of man as a revised edition of the Deity. Here 
are his words: “A religion that will empha- 
size man’s nothingness and God's omnip 
otence may have fitted the needs of many 
Europeans but it will not satisfy the growing 
self-confident character of America. There is 
a chance for a new idea of God—a religion 
based not upon surrender or submission.” 
Liebman may be a teacher with a large follow: 
ing in a neurotic world but surely what is 
needed is not so much a new religion em 
bellished with psychiatric trappings as an 
inspired restatement of the truths expounded 
by the Founder of Christianity. And now 
what about Science, our own subject? 


Science and Miracles 


Tue Founper or CuristENDoM worked 
miracles which brought many people to se 
and hear Him. But when they were assembled 
He spoke not about miracles but about the 
meaning and the ends of life. Upon the “mir 
acles” of Science is now focused the attention 
of the world. What have we to say? What 1s 
our message? Must it be that we are scien 
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ATTITUDE AND EDUCATION 


tists, not priests, so that our sole duty is to 
keep building ever higher the huge pyramid 
of scientific knowledge? 

Rather, has the time not come when every- 
one who practices our profession should re- 
mind those around him that, while insisting 
on the green light to the truth in intellectual 
matters, we are also beings who in our per- 
sonal philosophy agree with Plato when he 
says, “It is not the life of knowledge, not even 
if it included all the sciences, that creates 
happiness and well-being, but a single branch 
of knowledge—the science of good and evil’? 

Surely, then, our message to all, including 
Jacques Barzun the distinguished educator 
who has called upon science to humanize 
itself, may well be that science, as such, needs 
no more, or less, humanizing than does ar- 
chaeology or etymology, but that first and fore- 
most must come a right attitude to life, for 
this is an end, whereas science like all other 
aspects of knowledge is, in itself, but a means. 
But how can such attitudes be fostered in a 
day when the simple faith of our forefathers 
has largely vanished, when the fission of the 
nucleus overshadows the Sermon on the 
Mount? My answer is, “Mainly through our 
teachers.” 

Right attitudes are not fostered by this or 
that subject of study. They are fostered by 
the inspiration and the example of great 
teachers. Here is how Richard Livingstone 
expresses it: “The moving force of life is a 
vision. Men devise means when they are mas- 
tered by the passion for an end. Education is 
impossible without the habitual vision of 
greatness. A teacher cannot give an adequate 
training in anything unless he knows, and 
can make his pupils see, what is great in it.” 
May I give an example or two? 


A Vedic Hymn 


AT HIGH scHOOL our classics teacher, Mr. 
Connor, had decided to cajole me into classics 
at the university. At his home in the eve- 
nings, he would drill me in Latin and then 
try to interest me in Greek. This he would 
interlard with references to older Sanskrit 
roots. One evening my attention must have 
wandered, for he suddenly stopped and fished 
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out something. It was a poem from the Rig- 
Veda. He began by drawing me a picture of 
a Hindu shepherd high up in the Himalayas 
watching the sunrise, four or five thousand 
years ago, his soul bursting with the beauty 
of it. Then he read to me his own translation. 
As he read, his voice thickened and his eyes 
filled. He handed me the sheet of paper. It is 
entitled, “Hymn to Dawn—-Rig Veda X.” 
I will read only the first line: “Go forth, go 
forth, upon the ancient pathway... .” 

I have kept it through the intervening 
forty years. At the time it was water off a 
duck’s back. At the university I studied, not 
classics, but chemistry and physics. But now, 
after all these years, that water has returned 
to refresh a sometimes disgruntled soul! By 
an impulse not to be denied I began a year ago 
the study of Greek, and now in Homer I 
have at last found the hobby which will 
sustain me for the rest of my lifetime. Like 
chickens, early influences come home to 
roost. And this priceless boon I owe to my 
old teacher, “Jimmy” Connor, who lived 
humbly but whose memory is beyond price 
in the hearts of his pupils. He did more than 
impart knowledge—he inspired an attitude. 


Algebra 


Our FRESHMAN CLASs in algebra at the uni- 
versity was huge and raucous. Like everyone 
else, I had always loathed algebra. We 
groaned as we sat awaiting the first lecture. 
To our surprise, it was the head of the de- 
partment who entered. Beaming upon us, he 
said he was going to devote his first lecture 
to one of the most fascinating parlor tricks he 
knew. Would we please pay close attention 
and see how bright we were. Then he began 
expanding on the blackboard an infinite geo- 
metric series—something simple like 1+ 3 
+4+,1,, etc. On and on he went across 
the huge blackboard, chattirg pleasantly and 
getting us to help him with the mental 
arithmetic. After quite a number of terms 
had been unhurriedly expanded, he turned 
to us: “Gentlemen, do you understand that 
I could go on like this for all Eternity? That 
this series never ends? Think of it and never 
again look upon mathematics as a dry subject. 
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The terms I have just set down can be ex- 
panded till they stretch from this room to the 
outermost reaches of interstellar space, and 
yet even there they will not ever terminate. 
Now, gentlemen,” he went on, “what 
would you do if I asked you to add together 
all of these terms? Impossible? Not at all. Be 
here promptly at 9 on Thursday and I'll tell 
you the secret.” 

Our cynicism had vanished. Next Thurs- 
day we turned up alive with curiosity—and 
to many of us, from that moment, algebra 
had lost its terrors. The reason was that our 
professor had infused algebra with warmth. 
Our attitude had changed. To him, and there- 
fore to us, algebra was no longer an affair of 
the head. It had become an affair of the heart! 


Obstetrics 


THE NEXT INCIDENT occurred in my junior 
year. My roommate, a medical student, 
burst in one day replete with wrath. “The 
queerest lecture I’ve ever had,” he explained. 
The lecture was the opening one on child- 
birth. It was the senior professor, an eminent 
authority. He had bowed formally to the 
huge class, as used to be the custom in those 
days, then without a word turned to the 
blackboard with his crayon and began to 
draw a straight line. His hand moved with 
agonizing slowness. After ten minutes the 
stupefied students could see naught but a 
huge letter, four feet high. The letter was 
“W.” Another ten minutes passed and by 
now an “A” had appeared. The students 
were getting noisy and shuffling their feet. 
All they saw was the silent professor's back 
and that crayon creeping along at a snail's 
pace. By and by a huge “I” had taken its 
place next to the “A.” Another ten minutes 
and the gong had rung. The lecture was over. 
But at that moment the professor had finished 
his fourth and last letter. It was a “T.” 
“W-AI-T” stared out at the throng of 
medical students—a monumental lesson 
(meaning “never be in a hurry to use instru- 
ments”) which would stick in their minds 
throughout their lives. The professor bowed, 
still without uttering a word, and left the 
room .... My friend is now a distinguished 
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obstetrician—but he has never ceased ex- 
tolling the wisdom of this great teacher who 
knew when to make details subservient to 
principle and who had contrived to invest his 
students with an attitude of humility and 
awe towards their profession. 


furt 


Last autumn I attended a course of lectures 
on the history of Greek art. The rather austere 
professor had led us through the Minoan and 
Mycenaean periods. Now he had gotten 
around to the Archaic. He projected on the 
screen that exquisite vase by Exekias showing 
Dionysus in a boat. He looked at it silently 
for a minute. Then he turned to us and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we now approach an 
era in describing which I may depart from 
my customary attitude. I may occasionally 
break down into superlatives. Can you for- 
give me?”’ Of course we forgave him! We sat 
forward in our seats. The glow of warmth 
was there and had enveloped us. 


Entropy 


I AM NOW GOING to say a word about 
entropy. Do I hear someone ask, “Is he going 
to romanticize on that?” Why not? Who can 
brood over this magnificent concept with 
other than a feeling of humility, awe, even of 
reverence? A century ago Carnot, Clausius, 
and Kelvin fought their way through to its 
announcement, and not without opposition. 
I have never met Karl K. Darrow, but his 
recent paper on the “Concept of Entropy”™* 
treats the subject with so much elegance and 
warmth as to make one feel that entropy 
ought to be included as one of the humanities! 
What matter whether we look upon entropy 
as a quantity which can flow, or as Darrow 
prefers, an attribute which never flows but 
rises or falls in situ, or whether we under’ 
stand it best in terms of disorder or random: 
ness? What does matter, for my purpose, is 
that entropy can be presented in a manner 
which promotes an attitude, and a student 
who can be led to feel in this way about 
entropy, as well as think about it, is on the 


* Darrow, K. K., Am. J. Phys., 12, 183 (1944). 
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road toward being a humanitarian: he is the 
more likely to use entropy for good, rather 
than for evil ends. He is developing an 
attitude of warmth rather than one of heat— 
and if there is anything needed in this day, 
it would seem to be less heat and more 
warmth! 


Conclusion 


] TALKED TO A BRILLIANT young mathe- 
matician, head of his department in a large 
Eastern college, about scholarship versus in- 
spirational teaching. His explanation was 
stark. “When promotions come up, the col- 
lege authorities,” he explained, “feel that 
they must rely upon some concrete evidence 
of merit. If a man does not publish, how can 
his abilities be evaluated?” 

Here I reach the core of my thought. We 
are as never before in history surrounded by 
concrete progress, by the things which are 
seen. It is in the realm of things not seen that 
our failures occur. So my plea is for the greater 
recognition of teachers whose output is meas- 
ured not alone in papers but in pupils—not 
alone in books but in boys. When we find such 
let us honor them, reward them, and promote 
them. Let us make clear the high regard in 
which we hold them. 

For they will be teachers whose attitudes 
toward their subject—hbe it literature, art, or 
science—will be one of warmth as well as 
of light. They not only will think but feel, 
and impart these attitudes to others. And 


upon such may depend our survival in this 
atomic age. 

Years ago I went hunting for moose, to a 
club in Quebec. It was November and cold. 
The members were talking of a tragedy that 
had just occurred. A New Yorker had come 
up on his first hunt. He had gone to Aber- 
crombie & Fitch and bought everything in 
sight; compasses, flashlights, pocket-axe, a 
huge hunting knife, and 100 rounds of heavy 
ammunition. At night when it came time to 
return, he suddenly realized that he had lost 
his bearings. Then he began tearing about in 
endless circles. The tracks next morning told 
the tale of his night of desperate struggle. 
Exhausted, he had finally collapsed. Next 
morning the search party discovered his body, 
still laden with gadgets and 100 rounds of 
ammunition. All he needed to do the moment 
he was lost, was to stop, light a fire, and warm 
himself through the night. By morning help 
would have come to him. 

I wonder if we today are not in a similar 
case. The pace of our life may mean that we 
have lost our bearings, and are trying to make 
up in activity what we lack in direction. 
Perhaps we are weighed down by too many 
gadgets and too many rounds of ammunition, 
so that through concentration upon the 
means we have lost sight of the ends. Perhaps 
we, too, need to pause and light a fire, the fire 
of human understanding, and having warmed 
ourselves and our attitudes throughout the 
night, it may be that by morning help will 
come to us.... 





LATIN IMPROVES YOUR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Labienus came to the river full of fishes. The thing having been made more 
certain beforehand, whatever of the remaining day there was to him he asked 
that they should come to him for the sake of carrying the thing into what was 
greater than the thing itself. He said. Who when they arrived, they were cast 
down from hope by that much, by how much they had raised their minds into 
that which was contrary to the true thing. 


LANTERNA 
(University of Pittsburgh) 








We See 
By the Papers... . 


Edited by William C. Salyer 


We NOTED LAST MONTH that the Russian press, 
claiming Russian self-sufficiency and priority in 
all things, resented a tendency of native writers 
to depend upon the classical languages for vocabu- 
lary. It appears however that they trace their 
ancestry back to Greek literary sources with 
never a blush. Professor J. F. Gilliam of the State 
University of Iowa called our attention to a note 
in the New York Heratp-Trisune of October 23 
which quoted from a Russian periodical, as re- 
ported in Lasor Action: “Achilles owed his 
success in battle to the fact that his iron armor, 
forged in Russian workshops, was superior to the 
bronze armor of the Trojans. The figure of 
Achilles, which for 3000 years has captivated 
mankind, is the figure of a proto-Russian, one of 
our great heroic forebears.” One may surmise 
that this armor was of a piece with the now 
famous iron curtain! 


PotticAL inscriptions of Pompeii furnish the 
subject of an amusing piece by Gabriel Pressman 
in the New York Wortp-TeLecram of Novem- 
ber 8, sent us by Professor Harry L. Levy of 
Hunter College. “Back in the good old days when 
politicians wore togas instead of tuxedoes and 
even babies talked Latin, vote-getting techniques 
were pretty much the same. Without sound 
trucks, radio, or TV, the Roman politicos man- 
aged to clutter up every wall in Pompeii with 
signs. ...°* Numerous examples are quoted, in 
Latin with accompanying translation. ** ‘Publium 
Furium Duumvirium (sic), Virum Bonum, Oro 
Vos, Facite’ (Make Publius Furius Duumvir 
|Magistrate], I beg of you, he’s a good man). 
Can you see ‘Willium O*’Dwyerum Duum- 
virium. . . . ?’ ” The smear and the “man who—” 
technique are illustrated, along with a memento 
of the ancient Kilroy—Paris hic fuit. The article 
is illustrated with a cartoon showing a toga-clad 
duumvir, with wreath and cigar, painting a 
slogan on a wall, while a pair of curious tourists 
look on. 

Another archaeological site which has become 
a great tourist attraction in Italy, the ancient sea- 


port Ostia, was treated in a colorful feature story 
by Philip Clarke. Professor Walter A. Jennrich of 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, clipped it from 
the Milwaukee JournaAt November 1, 1949. The 
town’s plan and situation, buildings, plumbing, 
private life and historical significance are de 
scribed. The accompanying photograph shows 
an ancient restaurant, with vegetables painted on 
the wall, which is now operated by the widow of 
Professor Guido Calza, former supervisor of the 
excavations. 
* 


“FoR MORE THAN a thousand years after the last 
Roman soldier had sailed for Italy, Latin re- 
mained the official and literary language of Eng- 
land. The Magna Charta and the old Acts of 
Parliament are written in Latin. From the Vener- 
able Bede in the seventh century to Sir Isaac 
Newton in the eighteenth, anybody in England 
who thought he had something precise and of 
importance to tell wrote it in Latin... . Yet the 
language which kept this astonishing hold had 
ceased to be spoken in ordinary life either in 
England or in Europe, and was counted dead 
even in Rome itself. It is a permissible guess that 
had the cinema, the radio and modern transport 
facilities existed in A.D. 400 Anglo-Saxon and the 
Romance languages of Europe would be dead 
languages today, and Britons, Americans, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, as well as the in- 
habitants of the Latin countries in Europe and 
South America, would all be speaking Latin.” 

Thus a writer in THoucut, Delhi, India, cites 
the persistence of Latin in England as a likely 
analogy for the future importance of English in 
India. Commenting on the official decree that 
Hindustani must supplant English within the 
next five years, he argues that the English lan 
guage has so penetrated the culture of India that 
it can not be eradicated by official fiat. The article 
was reprinted on the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch November §. 


A HUNDRED YEARS’ SPAN Of classical influence in 
Canadian journalism is reflected in some clippings 
sent us by Mr. John M. Cowan, Westdale 
Secondary School, Hamilton, Ontario. The 
Toronto Grose AND Maiq, in a selection of items 
from the Grose’s files of September 6, 1849, re- 
called that the Law Society of Upper Canada 
‘ordered that the examination for admission shall, 
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For a dislocated joint 


A split green reed and a Latin charm 


A Sempiternal Superstition 
Walton Brooks McDaniel 


HE IrAy oF our own age still offers us 

great help in the interpretation and il- 
lustration of the private life of ancient Rome. 
This may seem a rather commonplace remark 
with which to begin a classical paper. Yet how 
few of our Latin scholars can claim to have 
any real intimacy with the customs, beliefs, 
and possessions of the ordinary people of Italy 
and the adjacent islands of Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, and, on the other hand, how few of 
the Italians and foreigners who have written 
the multitudinous descriptive works on these 
lands have been equipped with sound scholarly 
knowledge of antiquity. In the course of over 
half a century of experience as a teacher I have 
found almost nothing in our classical text 
books, commentaries, and manuals that bore 
witness to the author's having made any com- 
parative study of the widely separated periods. 
What is more, during the years which I spent 
exploring all parts of Italy and Sicily in my 
search for parallels and survivals from ancient 
times, I almost never found a colleague who was 
traveling with the same set purpose which al- 
ways possessed me. I state and stress this 
merely because I have derived so much profit 
and enjoyment from my investigations and 
study that I should like to influence others and 
particularly beginners to attempt what I did. 


THE PIELD OF ITALIAN folklore seems to 
have attracted almost no attention from us 








(The author of this paper, now one of the emeriti after 
long and distinguished service at the University of 
Pennsylvania and in the classical field, has had as one of 
his special interests Roman private life and its survivals. 
In this context, folklore and superstition have com- 
manded much of his attention, as the present article 
demonstrates. 
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classicists. Even Sir James Frazer in his 
voluminous The Golden Bough has shown 
almost no acquaintance with the literature 
of it. I must admit that much of it is hard to 
find in even our largest libraries, but years of 
delving have taught me the fascination of the 
quest. This opusculum may exemplify in 
some small way how modern folklore can 
interest and perhaps assist a classicist when 
he confronts something difficult in a Latin 
author. By the time we have finished, even 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and South Caro- 
lina will not seem so remote from Tusculum, 
where that combination of stubborn hillbilly 
and urban, though perhaps not urbane states- 
man, Marcus Porcius Cato, gathered the 
agricultural and economic lore that appears 
in his important but little read treatise. But 
this paper would not be quite complete, if 
I did not attempt to make understandable 
how such an able and intelligent person as 
Cato and the long line of men and women 
down to this present “scientific day” who 
agreed with him in resorting to sympathetic 
magic on occasion for the cure of disease 
could have continued to have faith in the 
prescriptions with which we deal. Believ- 
ing, as I do, that we are’much too prone to 
dismiss some of the superstitions that have 
survived so long as merely so much idle 
twaddle, I shall make it my final task to speak 
a kind word for Cato and his successors. 


WE ARE GOING TO stupy a difficult section 
(160) of the De Agricultura following the 
text which William Davis Hooper and Harri- 
son Boyd Ash provide for their translation in 
the Loeb Series. The Latin offers enough un- 
certainties and the interpretation of it 
enough that is disputable to challenge criti- 
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cism and inspire conjectures to the end of 
time: 

Luxum si quod est, hac cantione sanum fiet. 
Harundinem prende tibi viridem p. IIII aut quin- 
que longam, mediam diffinde, et duo homines 
teneant ad coxendices. Incipe cantare: ‘motas 
vaeta daries dardares astataries dissunapiter,’ 
usque dum coeant. Ferrum insuper iactato. Ubi 
coierint et altera alteram tetigerint, id manu pre- 
hende et dextera sinistra praecide, ad luxum 
aut ad fracturam alliga, sanum fiet. Et tamen coti- 
die cantato et luxato vel hoc modo: ‘huat haut 
haut istasis tarsis ardannabou dannaustra.” 


From the opening assertion: ‘If anything is 
dislocated, it will be cured by the following 
charm,” we see that we are concerned with 
any sort of luxation and not merely with a 
dislocated hip, in spite of the coming refer- 
ence to hips (not hip-bones) in the ceremony 
of magic. It could be, for instance, a dis- 
located finger or wrist that needed treatment. 

The choice of the verb prende suggests 
that the person concerned is not simply to 
take a piece of cane or reed some four or five 
feet long and split it in half, but he is to lay 
hold of a growing plant, a ‘green’ reed that 
is four or five feet tall, split it down the 
middle and thus provide each of two assist- 
ants with a branch to manipulate as di- 
rected.! The adjective longam here refers, as 
sometimes elsewhere, to height.? To judge 
by what we shall presently learn about anal- 
ogous rites, the harundo is expected to con- 
tinue alive and viridis after the operation. In 
other words, it is not a case of the two assist- 
ants each merely extending to the patient's 
hips his own half of a piece of cane. The 
plant was chosen because of its natural flexi- 
bility, and the man stands close to it and 
facing away from the cleft, while his assist- 
ants, standing on either side behind him, 
each grasping his own half of the reed, di- 
rects it towards him. The pliable arms are 
held close to (ad) the man’s hips but are long 
enough to pass beyond them so that his 
helpers can sway and curve them to meet at 
their extremity in front of him. While this 
is going on, the victim of the dislocation 
chants the incantation and makes the proper 
magical flourishes with his knife above the 


encircling divisions of the reed. As soon as 
the two halves have actually come together 
and have touched each other (ubi coierint et 
altera alteram tetigerint), he grasps the reed 
(id), keeping it thus united with one hand, 
while with the other he severs the arms in 
front of him, right and left. This gives him 
two sticks or splints, which, cut to the con- 
venient length, can then be applied to any 
dislocation or fracture. Just as the divisions 
of the reed, making a sort of magic circle 
around him, were properly united to become 
symbolically whole, so will the dislocated or 
broken bones eventually unite in sympathy 
and be reintegrated into their proper rela- 
tionship. 

The charm motas vaeta daries dardares 
astataries dissunapiter which the man chants 
until the juncture of the extremities has been 
effected sounds like one of the meaningless 
jingles that we hear in the counting-out games 
of children. Such a senseless succession of 
words is not likely to have been preserved 
accurately in the manuscript tradition, so 
that any of my readers who try the incanta- 
tion and the rite of sympathetic magic with- 
out success should probably blame the in- 
accuracy of the scribes and not be too severe 
on Doctor Cato. However, some of the words 
are close enough to Latin terms for move- 
ment (motas), standing by (astataries), and 
perhaps an adverb of position (dissunapiter) 
so that one may imagine that originally the 
incantation, possibly in a longer form, did 
make sense and was not merely an ‘eentie, 
meentie, minety mo, barcelona, bona stro.” 

But chanting merely at the time of the 
magic operation is not enough. In the case 
of a dislocation he must use every day another 
formula, that huat haut haut istasis tarsis 
ardannabou dannaustra where the haut haut 
sound malominously negative and the last 
words like a curse. 

A passage in the Natural History of Pliny 
the Elder adds interest to Cato’s prescrip 
tion.’ This work often tempts us to dub it 
the “Unnatural History,’ particularly when 
its author is dealing with the supernatural 
and the folkmedicine of his own and earlier 
ages. He ranges erratically between scepti 
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cism and credulity, and no one can foresee 
what his attitude is going to be. In this par- 
ticular passage he marvels at the ingenuity 
of man in thinking out certain wonderful 
things, giving as an illustration the belief of 
many that hailstorms are averted by an incan- 
tation. Then, in spite of his own apparent 
belief elsewhere in equally nonsensical per- 
formances, he says that he really would not 
dare insert the words of the charm, although 
Cato has given us those that are used for the 
healing of dislocations in our bodily parts 
in conjunction with the splitting of reeds. 
The last three words of the Latin cuius verba 
inserere non equidem serio ausim, quamquam a 
Catone prodita, contra luxata membra iun- 
genda arundinum fissurae may, conceivably, 
be corrupt, but I think not. 

And now let us see what becomes of the 
wisdom of Cato as the art of medicine per- 
petuates it to modern times in a somewhat 
modified form. After the reference in Pliny 
I have to wait for several hundred years 
until, perhaps around the year 400 A.D., 
Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux, offers a 
cure for hernia which any folklorist would 
identify as a descendant of Cato’s remedy 
for a break or dislocation of a bone. In 
hernia there is a misplacement, i.e., a protru- 
sion of some part of the intestine or of some 
other internal organ. An ancient would read- 
ily reckon such a break-through and a disloca- 
tion as sufficiently kindred to a luxum to call 
for a similar magic treatment. Here is what 
Marcellus says:4 

Si purero tenero ramex descenderit, cerasum 
novellam radicibus suis stantem mediam findito 
ita ut per plagam puer traici possit, ac rursus ar- 
busculam coniunge et fimo bubulo aliisque fo- 
mentis obline quo facilius in se quae scissa sunt 
coeant. Quanto autem celerius arbuscula coaluerit 
et cicatricem duxerit tanto citius ramex pueri 
sanabitur. 


This prescription is clearer than the rather 
sketchy description of Cato. The verb de- 
scenderit supports the ordinary interpreta- 
tion of ramex as meaning hernia, but we must 
not overlook a preceding section where Mar- 
cellus prescribes for herniosis, ramicosis, hy- 
drocelicisque, differentiating by these terms, 


I believe, sufferers from hernia, varicocele, 
and hydrocele.® 

The victim to be cured is a young boy. 
The healer must split down the middle a 
young cherry tree (cerasum novellam), a tree 
which Cato might not even know, since it 
was a species that Lucullus introduced from 
Cerasus in Pontus at a later date. Quite as 
(according to my interpretation) in the case 
of the reed, the tree continues to “stand on its 
own roots’ (radicibus suis stantem). The 
sapling is to be cloven in such fashion and to 
such a distance that the child can be passed 
through the cut. That done, the separated 
sides must be brought together again and 
smeared with the dung of cattle or other fo- 
mentation in order to make what was split 
grow whole more readily. The quicker the 
fissured sapling unites and forms its cicatrix, 
the more speedily will the boy's ramex be 
cured. This constitutes as simple a case of 
sympathetic magic as one finds. The passing 
of the child through the opening is the basic 
essential of the ceremony, and nought is said 
of any accompanying incantation. 

When we come down now to our modern 
era, our first interest will be to see whether 
and in what form this superstitition of Cato’s 
time and the somewhat analogous one of 
Marcellus’s age have survived among the 
Latin peoples. Some instances of Italian 
provenience I have collected during years of 
reading in the works of the folkloristi, most of 
which appear to be quite unknown to classi- 
cal scholars, in spite of their value to one who 
is seeking survivals and parallels of ancient 
Roman private life and thought. 

Our prescription is now, as a rule, for her- 
nia, congenital hernia in children. Instead of 
a split reed, we commonly have a split sapling, 
but the principle upon which the healing is 
based remains the same. As the severed sides 
of the living specimen of vegetation grow 
together or are made to unite, a cure is 
wrought in the afflicted person. So Michele 
Pasquarelli reports from the Basilicata region 
of Italy how believers in this sympathetic 
healing choose il giorno dell’ Annunziata, 
Lady’s Day, March 25, the Church festival 
of the Annunciation, for their performance. 
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An elm tree is split, and the child’s mother 
then passes it through the fissure to its god- 
father. As the fissure heals, the bambino’'s 
hernia begins to disappear.* From the Puti 
gnanesi Antonio Karusio reports the cure of 
fanciulli erniosi by using the cleft of an oak 
shoot.? Any young tree will do among the 
modern representatives of the ancient Hir- 
pini in south Italy. As the bisected sapling 
closes its two halves, a cure is wrought: 
l'albero si richiude e si ottiene, dicono esse, la 
guarigione.® ‘So they say!’ Then I find a de- 
tailed account by Raffaele Corso of the passing 
of the afflicted child through a cleft made in 
either a young oak or a young elm.® From Sar- 
dinia comes the same story,!° and, as we might 
expect, Sicily, the home of so much that 
has survived from Greek and Roman times, 
has inhabitants who still believe that a cloven 
reed and a person’s limb will knit simultane- 
ously." This harks back to Cato in the choice 
of a reed for the operation. 

While in our article we are interested pri- 
marily in the fact that this superstition, which 
we find first in as early a Latin author as Cato, 
is still current among the descendants of the 
old Romans in Italy, we may note that, as an 
Italian importation, or as a derivative from 
some other people, or even, perhaps, as an 
independent invention, it appears in many 
lands, in France,! and Portugal,’ probably 
as heritors of Latin civilization, but also in 
the British Isles,'* and in the northern coun- 
tries, Germany,'® Denmark and Sweden.'* We 
think, also, of the Hellenic lands of today; 
for the ancient Greeks were responsible, 
ultimately, for so much of the medical folk- 
lore that our Latin authors report.” Anal- 
ogous practices'* among Slavic peoples may, 
of course, be of independent origin: it is al- 
most anybody's guess where they come from. 
When, however, we find savage races using 
cleft trees to rid themselves of maleficent 
spirits or similar evil, we see in such sorcery 
nothing to be traced to the ancient peoples.'9 

Among English-speaking peoples this and 
other similar remedies are not reserved for the 
cure of rupture alone. A child who is suffer- 
ing from rickets may be so treated;?° so, too, 
a victim of whooping-cough.”' But it may be 
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merely in a general decline or have other 
indications that suggest that it has been be- 
witched and so needs passing through a 
tree.” 

A typical report of the therapy for rup- 
ture comes out of West Sussex. The rup- 
tured baby has to be passed nine times every 
morning at sunrise for nine successive days 
by nine persons, each having one turn at the 
task. The child is handed through from west 
to east. Most important is the promise of the 
owner of the ash that he will never fell the 
tree. Its death could not fail to affect the little 
innocent. Some hold that the rupture would 
return and a mortification result.™ Even if the 
tree survived but in an injured condition, it 
could be responsible for a deformity in the 
child or a retarded growth.” 

It would serve no useful end to add here 
other accounts of English performances that 
practically duplicate this,?* but we Americans 
had better acquaint ourselves with some that 
come from our side of the ocean, if we are 
tempted to laugh at the Italians or other 
Europeans for a fatuous superstition. We 
may turn first to our neighbors to the north 
in Canada.27 There the cure for hernia has 
taken a curious form, almost too remote from 
the original to be recognized as perhaps 
derivative, were it not for certain European 
variants to which we shall presently come. 
The parents of the afflicted child stand out: 
doors on either side of a ladder, set upright 
against the house. The midwife passes the 
baby between its father’s legs (figuring, we 
may fancy, a tree-cleft, upside down) and 
the rungs of the ladder into its mother’s 
hands. She then reverses the operation, 
handing it through the apertures back to the 
midwife. The baby has to endure this cere- 
mony thrice because of the magic in the 
number three, and at each transmission the 
names of the Trinity must be repeated. This 
provides an extra tripling that should appeal 
to any higher power. 

In our own country, Burlington County 
in New Jersey can boast of this age-old ther: 
apy, however it may have come there.* 
Then, turning to North Carolina, we find that 
in many communities persons who are ill 
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may be passed through a split tree or some 
other aperture, and anyone who has been 
bewitched may get relief in the same simple 
way.” In that state, too, a century ago, we 
might have witnessed a performance which is 
so similar to the Canadian which I have given, 
and generally so instructive that I present it 
in the words of its reporter.*° ‘The usual 
means resorted to to restore those who suf- 
fered from the spells worked by the hair 
balls thrown by witches was the following. 
The witch doctor would set a ladder up 
against a house, pass the patient from bottom 
to top and from top to bottom through the 
rungs, something like platting the splits in 
the seat of a chair. After this performance, 
the patient was passed through a large horse 
collar and a kind of magic oil or grease was 
used to make round rings on the patient’s 
back. Dipping the thumbs of the patient in 
this oil ended the performance.’ Obviously, 
while it might be easy to plat a baby 
through the rungs, anybody of much larger 
growth would have trouble in getting 
through. 

Finally, we may end our few examples 
from the folklore of our own country with 
one culled from the superstitions of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans which we do not expect to 
find much in the classic tradition. In A. Mon- 
roe Aurand’s treatise on the art of “healing 
by prayer’ and the ‘laying on of hands we 
are assured that a certain briar patch remedy 
has cured a majority of those who have re- 
sorted to it for whooping-cough. The child 
must be thrust through a blackberry bush 
three times “without speaking or saying any- 
thing.” 

Our accounts of these superstitions from 
various parts of the world suggest that while 
certain trees like the ash and oak have a 
sacred character which may make them 
especially eligible,” in general, such saplings 
are chosen as lend themselves to splitting 
and are readily found in the neighborhood.* 
In England the ash seems to have been a 
usual selection. In Germany and other north 
European countries the operator more com- 
monly employs a young oak,* but sometimes 
a willow.* We read, also, of the use of the 


holly-tree* and the cherry.** The latter takes 
us back to Marcellus’ cerasus. A swathing of 
cloth, or bands of bark, or merely cord may 
bind up the wounded tree, and mud or clay be 
plastered on.*” The Italian, we noted, used a 
less agreeable poultice. 


(The second part of this article will be pub- 


lished in our next issue.—Ed.) 
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Liber Animalium 


TALPA 


ALPA HouMILIs, quamquam operis sub- 

terranei peritus, animal politicum non 
est. Solus habitat vel cum uxore cara catulis- 
que suis. Vitam subterraneam mavult, vulgi 
furibundi contentione ignobili longe remotus. 
Nihil minus vult quam videri. Supra terram, 
si forte deprehensus, huc illuc cursat nec 
quid agat scit. Sub terra beate vivit neque 
umquam quid agat dubitat. Fodit. 

Fossor peritissimus est. Hortos amat prop- 
ter solum putre. In omnes partes cuniculos 
angustos ducit, quasi reticulum canalium. 
Consiliumest ut ineos vermes terrestres stulte 
incidant. Prioribus pedibus fodit, posterio- 
ribus se protrudit. Priorum pedum forma ad 
fodiendum natura idonea est, nam lati sunt, 
plani et validi. Collum non habet. Itaque 
caput post pedes priores esse videtur. Pedes 
posteriores unguibus acutis praediti sunt, quo 
melius per terram se protrudat. Vires eius 
pro magnitudine sunt mirandae, nam corpus 
breve est nec longum plus sex uncias. Cauda 
non digna est cuius mentionem facias. 
Vermibus terrestribus vescitur, vermibus 


mane, vermibus meridie, vermibus vesperi, 
neque umquam huius cibi taedet. Varietatem 
non desiderat. Victus tenuis ei satis placet. 
Ne aqua quidem opus est. Non bibit. Satis 
aquae in vermibus est, qui sucosissimi sunt. 
Satiari tamen vix potest. Per cuniculos suos 
huc illuc cursare solet, vermes infelices petens. 
Tanta quidem est eius fames ut sine vermibus 
pereat decem vel duodecim horis. Sequitur 
ut in cuniculo quoque omnes vermes brevi 
devorati sint. Hac de causa cuniculi novi 
semper fodiendi sunt, quod tantae irae est 
causa iis qui hortos colunt. 

Domicilium tutum sub radicibus arboris 
foditur, quo ducat uxorem caram. Utrum eam 
videre possit dubitandum est, quod eius oculi 
minimi sunt atque in pelle molli alte latent. 
Is tamen errat qui hanc rem temere iudicat, 
nam fieri potest ut in obscuritate ipsa dono 
miro naturae talpa uxorem dulcem spectet, 
osculetur blandague voce susurret nullam pul: 
chriorem esse tota sub terra. 
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Part II of a critical study 
of science commingled with art 


Lucretius’ Poetic Problem 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


Part Two 
Smaller Imaginative Features 


HESE extTenveD poetic passages are, by 

their very conspicuousness, in a way less 
indicative of Lucretius’ power of imagination 
than the far more numerous brief outbursts of 
imagery which beautify the text on every 
hand, “... like flowers in the crevices of 
Cyclopean masonry.’* These, at least, can- 
not give the impression of being specially 
called in at appropriate intervals, but rather 
seem (and are) the spontaneous outbreaks of 
a lively imagination refusing to be always 
smothered under a dull weight of argument. 
In fact, Sellar states that though most of 
Lucretius’ longer paragraphs lag, “.. . the 
imaginative effect of single expressions is gen- 
erally more forcible than in any Latin poet." 
And he finely says that these passages are 
“... mot mere resting places in the toilsome 
march of his argument, but rather com- 
manding positions, successively reached, from 
which the widest contemplative views of the 
realms of Nature and human life are laid 
open to us.” 

Picturesque epithets are one class of this 
type. We find many examples: anguimanus 
elephantos (537), musaea mele . . . digitis ex- 
pergefacta (412-413), montivago generi... 
ferarum (597, 1081), corpora pennipotentum, 
where the epithet has become a substantive 
(878), and squamigerum pecudes for fish (343, 
1083). 

Another class consists in brief excursions 
of imagery delighting in some uncovered 
aspect of beauty. Such are: 


et cum scene croco Cilici perfusa recens est 
araque Panchaeos exhalat propter odores 


(416-417), 


the striking figure noted earlier: 


nocturnasque faces caeli, sublime volantis, 
nonne vides longos flammarum ducere trac- 
a 
(206-207), 


the beautiful description of the white-capped 
sea: 
ut mare, cum magni commorunt aequora venti, 
vertitur in canos candenti marmore fluctus 


(776-777), 
of birds’ 


and the colorful appreciation 
plumage: 
pluma columbarum quo pacto in sole videtur, 
quae sita cervices circum collumque coronat, 
namque alias fit uti claro sit rubra pyropo; 
interdum quodam sensu fit uti videatur 
inter caeruleum viridis miscere zmaragdos. 
caudaque pavonis, larga cum luce repleta est, 
consimili mutat ratione obversa colores 
(801-807).*? 


These are instances of that rich coloring amid 
grim shadows“ which by their very sudden- 
ness and warmth have double effect upon our 
imagination. In their light we can appreciate 
Tennyson's description of Lucretius in daily 
life: 
... his mind 

half buried in some weightier argument, 

or fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise 

and long roll of the hexameter . . . .* 


Vivid descriptions and sharp delineation 
of details, in their freshness and relevance to 
the context bursting on our view “.. . like 
the sublime and beautiful scenes which re- 
fresh and reward the adventurous discoverer 
of distant lands,"** form a special class of 
imaginative passage. Many such have been 
cited as part of the longer passages already 
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discussed. We may note further the picture 

of burning objects, which show themselves 

to contain elements 

unde ignem iacere et lumen summittere possint 

scintillasque agere ac late differre favillam 
(675-676). 


Creative imagination at work on possible 
freaks of nature (700~706), the powerful vi- 
sion of infinite space and its flying atoms: 
undique cum vorsum spatium vacet infinitum 
seminaque innumero numero summaque profunda 
multimodis volitent aeterno percita motu 
(1053-1055), 


and the description of Punic scarlet: purpura 
poeniceusque color clarissimus multo (830) are 
further instances in point. 

Unusual metaphors abound to show 
Lucretius’ imaginative élan. Most splendid, 
perhaps, is the vision of succeeding gen- 
erations carrying on the brief gift of time: et 
quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt (79). 
Others are only less striking: the sun which 
lumine conserit arva (211), the great surging 
sea of the universe (§50, 562) already referred 
to, the image of our world-system avido com- 
plexu quem tenet aether (1066), the saltiness of 
the sea termed sudor . . . maris (465), and the 
steady stream of atoms imagined as a row of 
oxen harnessed in a line: undique protelo pla- 
garum continuato (531). 

A special function of Lucretius’ imagina- 
tion is by its radiance to sublimate the com- 
monplace. In Sellar’s opinion, “ . . . no other 
ancient poet brings before the mind more 
forcibly and immediately the living presence 
of the outward world and the solemn meaning 
of familiar things.”>' Sometimes this is by 
merely making us see the things themselves 
with a new clarity and appreciation. At other 
times it is by raising familiar objects to a 
higher level of admiration by relating them 
to some transcendent principle. Homely 
stone and metal mean more as Lucretius sees 
them: haec validas saxi radices et fera ferri/ 
corpora constituunt... (103-104). The 
grandeur of free will is better realized when 
seen in a context of ineluctable natural laws 
as that faculty in us quod Fati foedera rumpat, 
or as fatis avolsa potestas (254, 257). Even his 


own poem, he seems to feel, needs a bit of 
sublimating by reference to its cause, if it is 
to be duly appreciated: Nunc age dicta meo 
dulci quaesita labore / percipe (730~731)! 
Man is raised above the beasts by faculties 
which Lucretius delightfully characterizes: 

scilicet et risu tremulo concussa cachinnant 

et lacrimis spargunt rorantibus ora genasque, 

multaque de rerum mixtura dicere callent, 

et sibi proporro quae sint primordia quaerunt 

(976-979). 


The passing of judgment on a discussed 

proposition is enhanced in significance by a 

fine analogy: 

... Si tibi vera videntur, 

dede manus aut, si falsum est, accingere contra 
(1042-1043).* 


The growth of living things is made more ap- 

pealing to the imagination by a picturesque 

presentment: 

nam quaecumque vides hilaro grandescere adauctu 

paulatimque gradus aetatis scandere adultae . .. 

donec alescendi summum tetigere cacumen 
(1122-1123, 1130). 


In such passages, as Santayana says, “We 
seem to be reading not the poetry of a poet 
about things, but the poetry of things them- 
selves,’ 

Striking rhythmic suitability to the 
thought expressed, is, we have suggested, a 
special form of imagination whereby a more 
real concept of the thing is achieved by invest- 
ing it with sound-images which will conjure 
up in our mind the fuller outlines and latent 
significance of the object. Lucretius can be at 
times, in Lionel Johnson’s phrase, “...a 
Titanic workman, compelling language to 
obey his sovereign will and fall into majestic 
cadence, thunderous, oceanic.” It is not 
every sonorous line that is relevant to the 
present point. But certain remarkable in 
stances of rhythm building up the thought 
must not be passed over. Read with the req: 
uisite slowness and orotundity, line 65 can 
give us an amazing effect of the empty vast 
ness of infinite space: reddita mobilitas mag: 
num per inane meandi. The crash and crackle 
and zigzag course of a lightning-bolt is borne 
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sharply to our imagination by the very echo 
of the lines: 
transversosque volare per imbris fulmina cernis: 
nunc hine nunc illinc abrupti nubibus ignes 
concursant; cadit in terras uis flammea volgo 
(213-215). 


And in the description of Cybele’s rites al- 
ready considered, we find the wild sounds 
of discordant strains captured in their nar- 
ration: 

tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum 
concava, raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu, 


et Phrygio stimulat numero cava tibia mentis 
(618-619).* 


Particularly apt illustrations and analogies 
(not all illustrations) are a further manifesta- 
tion of Lucretius’ superior imaginative power. 
The vision of atoms falling through the void 
is strikingly intensified by comparison to 
raindrops: imbris uti guttae, caderent per 
inane profundum (222), though Lucretius 
uses the parallel primarily to deny that the 
atoms fall, like rain, without declination. Yet 
more appealing to the imagination is the 
famous comparison of the atoms’ irregular, 
unceasing movement to motes in a sunbeam: 


contemplator enim, cum solis lumina cumque 

inserti fundunt radii per opaca domorum: 

multa minuta modis multis per inane videbis 

corpora misceri radiorum lumine in ipso, 

et velut aeterno certamine proelia pugnas 

edere turmatim certantia nec dare pausam, 

conciliis et discidiis exercita crebris, 

conicere ut possis ex hoc, primordia rerum 

quale sit in magno iactari semper inani 
(114-122). 


Again, assimilation of matter as food dis- 
tributed throughout the body is finely 
compared to the reduction of combustibles 
into the consuming flame: 

non alia longe ratione atque arida ligna 

explicat in flammas et in ignis omnia versat 


(881-882). 


Personifying Nature, when not pushed to 
grotesqueness, is a common outlet of poetic 
imagination. Lucretius, as a result of his 
peculiar view of the world, is remarkable for 
this among all ancient poets. Numerous in- 
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stances occur in Book II. Bodies, like men, 
senescunt and florescunt (74). Atoms gather 
in assembly (conciliatum, turba, coetus) like 
the plebeian Comitia (100, 110, 126-128, 
920, etc.). Destructive tendencies cannot 
wholly conquer atoms and in aeternum se- 
pelire salutem (570). Flames subsiliunt . . . ad 
tecta and degustant tigna trabesque (191- 
192). The sea is Neptuni corpus acerbum 
(472), and, as already noted, can assume a 
meretricious allurement, subdola cum ridet 
placidi pellacia ponti (559). Atomic bombard- 
ment can corpora conficere et plagis infesta 
domare (1143). Nature is creatrix (1117, etc.), 
controls all processes: suis refrenat viribus 
(1121), and is in various functions the mater, 
genetrix, pater, and omniparens (598-599, 
992-998, 706). Objective facts ipsa manu 
ducunt et credere cogunt (869). 

Finally, certain minor imaginative turns 
call for brief notice. Unexpected conjunction 
of ideas and unusual atrributes appear occa- 
sionally: pervolgant fulgura caelum (164), 
motus per membra rigantur (262), aeraque .. . 
vociferantur (450), etc. Beautifying and pic- 
turesque epithets are frequent: nitidae fruges 
arbustaque laeta (189, etc.), lanigerae pe- 
cudes et equorum duellica proles / buceriaeque 
greges (662-663), maris ... unum purumque 
nitorem (777), and other examples. New 
twists and epithets occur: avius a vera longe 
ratione vagaris (82, 229; cp. 740), foedera 
Naturai (302), caecigeni (741), Leti vitare vias 
(918), dolor est, ubi materiai / corpora vi 
quadam per viscera viva per artus / sollicitata 
suis trepidant in sedibus intus, / inque locum 
quando remigrant, fit blanda voluptas (963- 
966). Sharp contrasts and word-play bring 
out relationships to stir the imagination: 
aeque ponderibus non aequis concita ferri (239), 
molli lenta, fragosa putri, cava corpore raro 
(860), etc. Vigorous words for the occasion 
are common: nil aliud sibi naturam latrare 
(17), matter proiecta refrenatur retroque re- 
sidit (283), atoms et sonitu sterila et suco 
ieiuna feruntur (845), materies .. . vitalis 
animae nodos... solvit (950), the will in 
overcoming pain must ingentis plagae sedare 
tumultus, / inque suos...rursus revocare 
meatus, / et quasi iam Leti dominantem in 
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corpore motum / discutere, ac paene amissos 
accendere sensus (956-959), the ailing mem- 
bers are rescued Leti iam limine ab ipso / ad 
vitam (960-961), opinions dissonant with Epi- 
cureanism are delira . . . furiosaque (985), the 
elements in summis fluitare videmus / rebus 
(1011-1012), the Scholastic doctrine of 
‘objective evidence’ is vigorously prefigured: 
res ipsaque per se / vociferatur, et elucet na- 
tura profundi (1050-1051), the supply of 
atoms is visualized to flow in floods: largos ex- 
destuat destus (11377), etc. 

A broad sweep of view, exhilarating to the 
imagination, is frequently set before us, as 
in 1093-1104, where the gods are pictured as 
incapable of governing the vast regions of the 
world—quis regere inmensi summam, quis 
habere profundi / indu manu validas potis 
est moderanter habenas...?—and mocked 
for their bad aim in hurling thunderbolts 
which miss the wicked and strike the inno 
cent or the gods’ own shrines. Similarly, the 
whole universe is comprehended in one 
great vision—the influx of atoms from the 
far frontiers of space by whose supply the 
sea and earth may grow to full stature, and 
the heavens rise further into the empty 
wastes and exalt their lofty limits far above 
the earth (1105-1111). The view of the uni- 
versal sea, and the cosmic war of forces noted 
earlier are similar instances in point. 


Concluding Estimate 


Ir 1s MANIFEST from so large an amount of 
varied imaginative quality within the limits 
of a single book that Lucretius is eminently 
gifted in this poetic faculty. His- imagination 
is remarkable for an openness and sensibility 
in receiving impressions, a penetration into 
the heart of things, and a creative energy for 
shaping these visions into vivid pictures and 
symbols.** By its power, “... he passes be- 
yond human ken and the ramparts of the 
world.”? In robustness, if not in refinement, 
he may be considered even superior to Vergil 
and a rival of Aeschylus and Pindar.** Surely, 
his poem must have been a thrilling revela- 
tion to his Epicurean contemporaries, who 
had never themselves envisioned such gran- 
deur in their creed.*® Because of this imagina- 
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tive power and passionate sympathy with 
every noble aspect of life, many are willing, 
even in the face of his technical failures and 
frequent roughness of execution, to rank him 
as the supreme poet of Latin literature.® 
Still, most refuse to go so far, and I would 
agree with them—to the extent, at least, that 
his poetic achievement (I do not say his 
power) is inferior in finished perfection to that 
of Vergil and certain pieces of Catullus. 


“Logical Beauty” 


But ARE THESE imaginative passages “pur- 
ple patches?’ To the protests of some that 
they are,®! it is possible, and much truer, to 
reply that they are rather only another man- 
ner of showing ardent enthusiasm for his 
theme.® Lucretius is personally just as much 
interested in the ‘logical beauty’ of his argu 
ments as in these dashes of honeyed flavoring 
for which alone, he fears, those who have 
never risen to the purer and equal delight 
for admiring the divine system of Epicurus in 
itself, will feel any great taste. And it must 
be admitted that the “poetic passages’ are not 
designedly dragged in or forced onto the con- 
text, but arise naturally from the matter in 
hand by seeing its implications or its relation 
ships to other, more sensibly attractive, 
things. They are essentially “diagrams to 
illustrate the test’ and are used sparingly, 
always in subordination to his philosophical 
principles, not in exuberant ornamentation 
beyond the requirements of these principles 
or only for themselves.™ 

Precisely therein, I think, lies the solution 
to our question. It is obviously false to deny 
Lucretius’ remarkable poetic gifts, or the 
splendor of very many passages all through 
his work. But it is also false to assert on these 
grounds that he has produced a great master: 
piece of poetry. The work is too spotty and 
uneven, its blend of magnificent poetic 
bursts with long arid tracts of lumbering 
prose (however resonant and pounding) too 
patently a mixture or even a colloid rather 
than a homogeneous compound. The work is 
not a living whole animated throughout and 
to the depths of its being by a pervasive soul 
or spirit that is inherently poetic. Its unifying 
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principle is one of science, an orderly, com- 
plete, and detailed exposition of a large body 
of fact and theory. As such, it is successful— 
an impressive and powerfully worded state- 
ment of the Epicurean position, the most 
striking presentation which the system ever 
received. 


As a Poem: Faulty 


Bur As A POEM, Lucretius’ book is faulty. 
It simply does not succeed in raising the 
whole vast mass of its varied contents to the 
higher, magic level of poetry. Probably Lucre- 
tius never intended that it should. Primarily, 
he wanted to convince people of the saving 
truth of Epicurus’ doctrine and show them 
the splendor of the world and of life once they 
are seen in that doctrine’s light. He brings 
to the task an ardor, a brilliance, and a nobly 
sincere enthusiasm which are wholly admir- 
able. He also brings a poetic imagination of 
the highest order. Whenever the matter in 
hand has any intrinsic charm or grandeur, or 
suggests to his alert mind some clarifying 
relationship to other being, that powerful 
imagination leaps into play and casts upon the 
subject an entrancing glow of beauty, inter- 
est, or melody. The result is many a passage 
of exquisite, sheer poetry and not a few long 
sections which are at once both didactic and 
poetic. Lucretius lets these inspirations come 
and have their way, so long as they grow out 
of what he wants to say and are aids to con- 
vey more vividly to the reader his message 
and its significance. But where such poetic 
handling of the theme is not spontaneously 
forthcoming, he will not force the issue nor 
drop an iota from the completeness of the 
system's detail; he will rest content with flat 
prosaic statement, after the manner of the 
scientist or philosopher, and let sweet poesy 
be hanged. 

For all his splendid poetic powers, then, 
Lucretius is not to be rated a great didactic 
poet. In certain scattered passages he is all 
that can be asked in that most difficult of lit- 
erary roles. But not throughout his work, not 
consistently and with but minor nods. The 
task was simply too much for him at that 
early stage of Latin letters, and in view of his 


disposition, literary intention, and often 
starkly prosaic subject. But then, it is little 
to any man’s discredit not to be another 
Dante! 


Still a Great Poet 


We May concLupg, then, that although 
(owing to his theme, proposal, and technique), 
Lucretius has not, taking the work as a whole, 
written a great poem, he is by genius most 
undoubtedly a great poet, and has in many 
passages either risen to dizzy Pindaric 
heights® or succeeded in writing didactic 
poetry that is decidedly poetic. That is basis 
enough for admiration. 

The proportion of his success is such, and 
in its moments of achievement so triumphant, 
that Lucretius’ work is destined to go on de- 
lighting and inspiring men so long as there 
are men to read it. Granted that the prosaic 
argumentative passages are Over-numerous 
and not very exciting to us, in our fuller philo- 
sophical and religious heritage, we shall 
always still be glad to read even them for 
the joy of seeing the other, more splendidly 
imaginative, passages in context. 


Notes 


43 Jolin, Lucretius and Milton, 92. 
44 Roman Poets of the Republic, 387. 
45 Tbid., 388. 
46 The earlier description of the peacock (502) has al- 
ready been noted. 
47 See Masson, Lucretius, 75. 
48 Tennyson, Lucretius, lines 8-11. 
49 Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, 402. 
5° The figure also suggested itself to Plato, Laws, 
7'76b. 
51 Roman Poets of the Republic, 394. 
8 Cf, the imperious demand for assent in 1129: 
nam certe fluere atque recedere corpora rebus 
multa manus dandum est... 
This is a sort of argumentum ad baculum, comparable 
to the famous intelligenti patet of Scholastic disputants. 
53 Three Phil. Poets 34. 
54 Post Liminium, 63. 
55 This inevitably recalls the similar tour de force in 
Catullus: 
plangebant aliae proceris tympana palmis 
aut tereti tenuis tinnitus aere ciebant, 
multis raucisonos efflabant cornua bombos 
barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 
(64.261-264). 
56 Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, 391 f. Cf. H. F. 
Hose, “Lucretius,” Greece and Rome, 3 (1933), 164. 
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57 Marcus S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature 
(London, Heinemann, 1915), 18. 

58 Nairn, Authors of Rome, 101. Cf. H. A. J. Munro, 
T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex* (Cambridge, 
Bell, 1886), 2.7, and Leonard and Smith, T. Lucreti 
Cari De Rerum Natura, 184. 

59 Santayana, Three Phil. Poets, 36. 

60 Fellow poets are among this party: Mrs. Browning 
calls him “‘chief poet on the Tiber side (A Vision of 
Poets), and Byron's praise is superlative: “If Lucretius 
had not been spoiled by the Epicurean system, we should 
have had a far superior poem to any now in existence. As 
mere poetry, it is the first of Latin poems” (Letters and 
Journals, edited by R. E. Prothero, New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1898-1901, vol. 5.554, 465). Cf. Byron's Don 
Juan, 1.43 and Childe Harold, 4.51. 

61 See Friedrich Leo, in Kultur der Gegenwart (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1905); also Baumgartner, Geschichte der 
Weltliteratur, 3.403, who cites (note 1) Laharpe, Cours 
de Littérature Ancienne et Moderne, 1.74f.: ““Lucréce 
n'est-il guere poete que dans les digressions; mais alors 
il lest beaucoup.” 

& See Percy Ure, CQ, 20 (1906), 402. 

83 De Rerum Natura, -4.6-25. 

64 Mallock, Lucretius, 135. Cf. Sellar, Roman Poets 
of the Republic, 396. 

65 So Gerald F. Else, “Lucretius and the Aesthetic 
Attitude,” HSCPh, 22 (1941), 50. Cf. Rosalie C. Hoh- 
ler, ‘““Lucretius’s Use of the Simile,” CJ, 21 (1925), 282. 

66 | refer to Hor., Carm., 4.2, Pindarum quisquis.... 

6&7 Cf. Ovid, Amor, 1.15.23 f.: 

Carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti 

Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 





THE PERFECT FEMALE 


Davin M. Rosinson 
UNIVERSITY OF MiIssIssIPPI 





READ with interest in newspapers and 

magazines nearly a year ago about “the 
most perfect features” as found in the world’s 
beauties by “the Artists’ League of America,” 
in Manhattan: the ears of Margaret Truman 
(an exact replica of those found in Greek 
sculpture), the forehead of the Duchess of 
Windsor, the eyes of Princess Margaret, the 
nose of Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, the cheek- 


bones of Jane Russell, the lips of Rita Hay- 
worth, the thighs of Esther Williams, the legs 
of Linda Darnell. (See the eight illustrations 
in Tre, February 28th, 1949, p. 40.) 

Why not go a step further, and make a 
composite statue as the Greeks would have 
done? 

Every student of Greek Sculpture and of 
Greek Literature remembers how Lucian, a 
Greek Semitic satirist from Samosata in Syria 
of the second century a.p. in his “Essays in 
Portraiture” (Eikones), section 6, has Lycinus 
say: 
“T shall make a combination as best I can, 
and shall display to you a single portrait- 
statue that comprises whatever is most ex- 
quisite in each statue. 

*. .. From the Cnidian he takes only the 
head, as the body, which is unclothed, will 
not meet his needs. He will allow the ar 
rangement of the hair, the forehead, and the 
fair line of the brows to remain as Praxiteles 
made them; and in the eyes also, that gaze so 
liquid, and at the same time so clear and 
winsome—that too shall be retained as 
Praxiteles conceived it. But he will take the 
round of the cheeks and all the fore part of 
the face from Alcamenes and from Our Lady 
in the Gardens; so too the hands, the grace- 
ful wrists, and the supple, tapering fingers 
shall come from Our Lady in the Gardens. 
But the contour of the entire face, the delicate 
sides of it, and the shapely nose will be sup- 
plied by the Lemnian Athena and by Phidias, 
and the master will also furnish the meeting 
of the lips, and the neck, taking these from 
his Amazon. Sosandra and Calamis shall adorn 
her with modesty, and her smile shall be 
grave and faint like that of Sosandra, from 
whom shall come also the simplicity and 
seemliness of her drapery, except that she 
shall have her head uncovered.” (Harmon's 
translation in the Loeb Classical Library.) 





In February 


“ARE WE TEACHING VIRGIL?” 
By Gilbert Norwood 
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HEY DIDDLE-DIDDLE! 


A Newty Revisep Epition, witH Notes, COMMENTARY 
AND APPENDIX 


Hey DippLe-DIDDLE? 

THE CAT*® AND THE FIDDLE‘ 

Tue cow® JUMPED® OVER? THE MOON.® 

THE LITTLE DOG? LAUGHED!® 

To SEE SUCH sPORT!! 

AND THE DISH’? RAN® Away! WITH THE 
spoon.!5 


Nores 


1 The present text follows Mrs. Goose's edition of 
1793, which, although unsatisfactory in some respects, 
has gained the general acceptance of scholars. 

? A difficult passage, but of great etymological inter- 
est. 
’ Feline. Felines of Siamese extraction were unknown 
in England at this time. 

4 This no doubt refers to one of the earlier ancestors of 
the modern violin. Cf. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 
Prologue, 290-296. 

5 Professor von Bierbeiber, in Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Nichts Besonderes, March, 1892, points out that both the 
Jersey and Guernsey breeds of cattle had been known 
for some time. It is probable that the animal in question 
was of the latter variety, since they are somewhat more 
agile. 
6The comment of Professor von Apfelkopf is il- 
luminating. (Neue Rundschau fiir Alte Dummheiten. 
Vol. ccxLIVv, p. 237, n. §). 

7 All the old editions agree on this reading. Although 
modern scholarship would lean toward the belief that 
the action described was improbable, no textual author- 
ity exists for emending to under. 

* This passage definitely places the poem before the 
floruit of Galileo (1564). 

* Canine. See R. V. von Apfelkopf, op. cit., p. 444, 
note 11. 

This evidences a high development of the art of 
breeding canines. 

"Some editors have substituted the word “‘craft,” 
but the present editor feels that this emendation is 
merely a spurious attempt to secure rhyme at the ex- 
pense of the inherent poetical idea. Professor von Bier- 
beiber’s suggestion (loc. cit.) that in the original Later 
Old West Midland South Saxon the forms may have 
had rhyme is worth consideration. 

® The dishes then in use differed somewhat from those 
common today. 

® Poetic license. A slow walk is more likely. 

“In no edition is the distance or destination speci- 
fied. Mlle de la Maniere-Née, however, in her pene- 
trating study (Diddle-Diddle, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres, 


p. 657) points out that the dish undoubtedly knew. 

16 Probably a wooden spoon, since the dish would 
have ample access to silver spoons without being forced 
so definitely to commit itself as to run away with one 
of them. 


CoMMENTARY 


IN THIS suPERB example of mediaeval 
lyricism we catch at one glimpse the full 
sweep of the social struggle which attended 
the progressive crumbling of the Feudal 
System: the unknown author presents us 
with a deeply-felt, highly subjective picture 
of the vain strivings of the oppressed common 
people. He opens with a satirically jocund 
phrase indicating a realization of the futility 
of struggle in the face of such overwhelming 
odds, and continues by presenting two sym- 
bols of the aristocracy: the cat and the fiddle, 
representing, respectively, the leisure and 
idleness of the ruling class, a sharp contrast 
to the soaring aspirations' of the peasants. 
“The cow jumped over the moon”: the 
peasant strives for equality with the Lord 
of the Manor. What picture could be more 
exact, what symbol could portray so poign- 
antly the hoplessness of achieving social 
justice? One would do well to note in 
passing the exquisite rhythm of this line, the 
hovering accent between jumped over,? plac- 
ing the emphasis on over and heightening the 
intensity of the idea. 

What is the reaction of the Manor to 
these subterranean seethings on the lowest 
level of society? The author tells us with 
bitter irony that the “little dog” laughed- 
the figure indicating that even the smallest 
hunting hound in the Lord’s kennel knew 
himself to be superior to the brutish peasant 
who so far oversteps the bounds of his class 
as to contend with the nobility. 

The exact meaning of the last line remains 
something of a mystery, and may have refer- 
ence to some specific, local event which has 
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now been lost in the annals of the grim his- 
tory of the time. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that a more general meaning may be 
justifiably attached to it. Thus again a con- 
trast between the two levels of society is 
suggested—the dish symbolizing the manor* 
and the spoon the peasant’s hut. Again the 
Manor, as always, is victorious, it being with- 
in the power of the upper class to run away 
with peasants if it chose. To the complaint 
that this leaves the poem unfinished and with- 
cut definite resolution, we may respond, from 
the standpoint of the author, that the whole 
business is unfinished, that from an artistic 
standpoint this leaves us with a haunting 
after-suggestion, permitting, as all poetry 
should, the imagination to wander ahead ex- 
ploring the possibilities and probing into the 
emotional depths opened to us by the author. 





Notes 
1 This may refer to Wat Tyler’s rebellion (1381). 
2**Jumped™ was at that time pronounced as a dis- 
syllable. 
3 The peasants all ate from the same bowl, which 
probably explains why gingivitis was so common. 


APPENDIX 


My colleague, Professor Proraudax, has 
been kind enough to furnish me with a brief 
commentary on a medieval Latin version of 
the poem. This has been assumed, but can 
not be proved, to be the original of our Eng- 
lish lyric, if it is indeed English. Certainly 
some of the peculiarities of the wording are 
best explained by reference to the (perhaps 
slightly) older Latin." 


Heu, f didulum atque iterum didulum7! Felemque 
lyramque! 
Transiluitque orbem, luna, iuvenca tuum. 
Parvulus ecce canis f videns f iocularia risit; 
Trullam corripuit festa patella fuga. 


i. heu: codd. varie he, hu, hae, etiam haec, 
sed heu rectissime scripsi: vox non dolentis, 
sed exclamantis: vide Housmannum ad Luc. 
v.354. Nonne hey anglice corruptum ex heu? 
didulum .. . didulum: quid sibi velint haec 
verba ineptiora non satis constat, quod etiam 
vir eminentissimus Sigworthius noster in 
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praeclaro suo commentariolo vulgari lingua 
scripto nondum explicatum docuit. Codex 
Florentinus unus didulum didulum didulum 
ter iterat: id sprevi quod recepit autem 
Hammacherschlemerius. 

felemque lyramque!: sic interpunxi, cum edi- 
tores vel inscitia vel timore prorsus sine sig- 
nificatione verba reliquerint. 

ii. transiluit: ut Liv. xxx.25.6; Ov. Fast. 
iv. 727, al. 
orbem: urbem codd: correxit Hammacher- 
schlemerius. Hic enim Hammacherschlemeri- 
um largius solito ineptiarum copia exuberan- 
tem miseratus deus semel ei emendationem 
subiecit quam a sagaci critico inventam 
mireris. 
luna, iuvenca tuum: sig vulgo; sed fortasse 
interpungendum luna, iuvenca, suum, cum 
vix credideris iuvencam ita agilem esse ut 
super lunam transilire possit: locus con- 
clamatus et nondum sanatus. 

iii. videns manifeste corruptum: spectans 
Bentleius metri gratia, sui ut solet ingenii 
inflamatus amore; cernens ipse scripseram 
(quod post canis facile excidere potuit) nisi 
suspexissem aliquid magni momenti latere: 
alii alia. Ne in hoc campo iacula sua torque- 
ant Bentleii simii! 
risit: fortasse finxit scribendum, quod cum 
iocularia bene convenit; quisnam umquam ca’ 
nem ridentem conspicuit? At asinus iste 
Hammacherschlemerius stilum rapuit dicto 
que citius misit scripsit, mec sensum nec 
Latinam respiciens. 

iv. corripuit: audacter dictum ut Luct. iii. 
472; sed me iudice nihil mutandum.’ 
festa .. . fuga: fuga ablativus recipiendus ut 
Verg. Aen. iv.459, nec pro miraculo haberi 
debet. Sed quid re vera lateat prorsus nescio. 

dabam Berkeleiae Id. Sept. mcmxlix 

O. F. Sicwortu 
W. C. Hetmsoip 


1 A number of other verses of this era are ex 
tant; we venture to reproduce two specimens of 
the less intolerable: 


Parvula consedit sella Miss Muffita quondam 
oxygalam pascens lacteolumque serum; 

horrida sed subsidens virginem aranea iuxta 
terruit atque fuga praecipitavit eam. 
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Ausa est cum Iaccho collem conscendere Iilla 
ut laticis plenas inde referret hamas; 

praecipiti casu Iacchus cere comminuit brum: 
fratrem et tunc cecidit Iilla secuta suum. 


At one time these versicles were thought to 
be the work of Henry Burton, the Mad Monk of 
Merton; but further research has revealed the 
fact that he was not mad, but merely misguided. 

2 Benevolenter secundum illam comitatem suam 
mihi praebuit brevem adnotatiunculam collega 
doctissimus Triptolemus Phlattothrottius: ““Vel- 
lem facta esset mentio aliqua de lucubrationibus 
a G. Scaldaseggiole (Boll. Acad. Real. Stud. Lun. 
1892) prolatis, qui canem illum pusillum scilicet 
vilicum significare satis docte contendit. Nec 
silere possum £. T. Bryggeri adnotationes criticas 
ad carmen “i 1c Raggle Taggle Gypsies” (Svanh- 
vits Universitets Arsskrift 1902), ubi vir eruditis- 
simus patellam istam idem esse ac lunam, quod 
nemo dubitat, lunam autem non solum Magnam 
Domum significare docet, quod per se lucet, 
verum etiam Magnae Domus Dominam (cf. loc. 
vulg. “a dainty dish” etc.) Haud potest infitiari 
in versibus ultimis horum carminum illud “ran 
away with” cum “she’s off with” optime con- 
venire, et satis acute “raggle taggle” cum voce 
“diddle diddle” componitur. Confitetur tamen vir 
acutissimus haudaquaquam se dispicere posse 
qua ratione vir Aegyptius a cochleare repraesen- 
tari debeat.” 
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Outo CrassicAL CONFERENCE 


Canton, Ouro, was the meeting place of 
the Ohio Classical Conference, October 27, 
28, and 29, 1949. Interest in the work of the 
Conference is definitely increasing. The pro- 
gram was most varied, including scholarly 
papers, original translations, and one entire 
session on audio and visual aids. At the ban- 
quet on Friday evening, John P. Barden, 
Dean of the School of General Studies, Cleve- 
land College, spoke of “Classics for Lower 
Middle Brows,” a description of the Great 
Books programs. 

During the past summer, Miss Helen Pel- 
ton of Cincinnati was Conference scholar at 
the American School at Athens; Miss 


Florence Epaves of Cleveland, at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome; and Miss Helen 
Hartsock of Dayton, at the William and Mary 
Latin Teachers Institute. The Conference 
will continue its program of helping sec- 
ondary teachers to obtain a broader back- 
ground of travel and study. 

The Conference will meet during the last 
weekend of October, 1950, as the guests of 
Heidelberg College, then to be celebrating its 
centennial year, and the schools of Tiffin, 
Ohio. Its new officers are: President, John B. 
Titchener, Ohio State University; Vice- 
Presidents, Ruth V. Dietzel, Columbian High 
School, Tiffin, and Malcolm F. McGregor, 
University of Cincinnati; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University; 
Chairman of County Representatives, Ruth 
D. Whiting, Mansfield High School; Co- 
chairmen of Ohio Latin Week, Miss Edna 
Jones, Elyria High School, and Miss Anna 
McCabe, Coshocton High School. (Reported 
by Paul R. Murphy.) 


t Mito G. Dernam 


ON Aprit 14, 1949, Milo G. Derham, 
Professor Emeritus of Classics and Dean 
Emeritus of the Summer Quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, died at his home after a 
brief illness at the age of eighty. Educated at 
Knox College, Cornell University, and the 
University of Chicago, he had joined the 
faculty of the University of Colorado in 1903 
as an assistant in Latin. Later he was pro- 
moted to the rank of professor of classics and 
became head of the department in 1920. In 
1913 he was appointed director of the Summer 
Quarter and proved his abilities as an ad- 
ministrator in the succeeding years, during 
which the enrollment of the summer session 
grew from 385 to several thousand. The title 
of Dean of the Summer Quarter was be- 
stowed upon him in 1929. 

Throughout his career to his retirement in 
1937, Dean Derham was an ardent student 
and teacher of the classics and a loyal member 
of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. In the years of the Classical 
Investigation he was a representative of the 
Rocky Mountain area. It is true that his du- 
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ties as director and dean of the Summer 
Quarter put demands on his time which lim- 
ited his scholarly activities in the classics; yet 
he continued to administer the department 
and to carry a teaching schedule which in- 
cluded his favorite authors—Homer, Catul- 
lus, and Juvenal. It was a matter of special 
satisfaction to him that the last time he taught 
his course in Catullus every eligible student 
in the University elected it. 

A familiar and important figure on the 
campus of the University of Colorado, Dean 
Derham left the impress on his personality on 
countless persons—students and friends— 
who remember him gratefully both as com- 
petent administrator and as friendly and in- 
spiring teacher of the classics. 


CANE—MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY MEETING 


Tue Forty-THIrD annual joint meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England and 
the Classical Club of Greater Boston will be 
held in the Lecture Room of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, on Saturday, February 11, 
1950 at ten o'clock. The program will be as 
follows: A Word of Welcome, Mr. Howard 
T. Smith, President of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Section of the Classical Association; 
“Living Yugoslav Epics” (Illustrated with 
phonograph recordings), Mr. Albert B. Lord, 
Harvard University; “Latin and the Ro 
mance Languages,” Professor Louis F. Solano, 
Harvard University; “The Pyramids of Ar- 
golis” (Illustrated), Professor Louis E. Lord, 
President of the Bureau of University Travel; 
“Late Roman Art—An End or A_ Be- 
ginning?” (Illustrated), Professor George 
M. A. Hanfmann, Harvard University. 


ConnecticuT SECTION 


Tue Connecticut Section of the Classical 
Association of New England held its annual 
meeting in Thompson (town) on Saturday, 
October 15, 1949, its members being guests of 
Marianopolis Preparatory School. 

Miss Frances T. Nejako, President of the Con- 


CURRENT EVENTS 


necticut Section acted as chairman. The sessions 
opened with an address of welcome by the Rey. 
Alphonsus B. Jagminas, M.I.C., rector of 
Marianopolis. Addresses presented were “Latin 
Hymnody,” by the Rev. John C. Petrauskas, 
M.LC., of Marianopolis; “Chat “with Latin 
Teachers” by Mr. Clarence L. Tappin, Super- 
visor of Waterbury Secondary Schools.” In the 
afternoon session, following a luncheon in the best 
tradition of classical assemblages, Dr. Grace A. 
Crawford of Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
discussed the State Latin Contest, and the fol 
lowing papers were presented: “Perfidia Plus 
Quam Punica,” Sister Gertrude Emilie, F.S.E, 
of Annhurst College, South Woodstock; “Vergil, 
Precursor of the Dawn of Christianity,” Miss 
Dorothy H. Wigmore, Middletown High School, 
and “A Roman Holiday,” by Miss Anita M. 
Flanigan of West Haven High School. 


?GeorcE Reeves THROOP 


ONE OF THE GENERATION Of elder classicists 
whose talents were diverted to administration, 
George Reeves Throop passed away in St. Louis 
on November 11, 1949, following a lingering ill 
ness. He had served as Chancellor of Washington 
University from 1928 to 1944. 

Dr. Throop received his Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell University in 1905, and after brief service 
at Illinois College, he joined the faculty of Wash 
ington University as Instructor in Greek in 1907. 
In 1917 he was appointed Collier Professor of 
Greek. From 1918 to 1921, when instruction in 
the Classics was everywhere at a low ebb, he 
served as assistant chief librarian of the St. Louis 
public library system. In 1921 he returned to the 
campus and to his earlier professorship in Greek. 
In 1927 he was appointed acting chancellor, and 
in the following year confirmed as chancellor in 
full title. 

Gifted with an exceptionally keen mind and 
tireless energy, Dr. Throop guided his university 
through two exceedingly difficult periods—the 
depression of the 1930's and the tremendous dis 
locations of the war years. Facing in addition the 
particular problems of a privately-endowed in: 
stitution, he fought successfully for the main 
tenance of high academic standards and turned 
the university over to his successor in sound 
financial condition and good repute. During his 
administrative career he did not abandon his 
interest in the Classics; and in his later years was 
a national vice-president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 
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NOTES 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


LUCILIUS AND GLADIATORIAL REPARTEE 


Aeserninus fuit Flaccorum munere quidam 

Samnis, spurcus homo, vita illa dignu locoque; 

Cum Pacideiano conponitur, optimus multo 

Post homines natos gladiator qui fuit unus. 

“Occidam illum equidem et vincam, si id quaeri- 
tis,” inquit; 

“Verum illud credo fore: in os prius accipiam ipse, 

Quam gladium in stomacho furia ac pulmonibu 
sisto; 

Odi hominem, iratus pugno, nec longius quicquam 

Nobis, quam dextrae gladium dum accomodet 
alter; 

Usque adeo, studio atque odio illius, ecferor ira.” 


HE ines From Lucilius printed above de- 
scribe the circumstances of a combat be- 
tween the two famous gladiators, Aeserninus 
and Pacideianus.! Lines 1-4 are quoted by 
Nonius,? lines 5-10 by Cicero,3 who com- 
pares the anger of Pacideianus with the more 
even tempered courage of Ajax and other 
heroes. 
With regard to lines 6~7 of the passage 
given above, Marx states: 


Dicit gladiator dicacule sese tamen vereri ne ante 
necem adversarii ipse multum ab eo futurum sit ut 
vapulet.‘ 


According to Marx, then, Pacideianus sar- 
castically remarks that he will need a blow in 
the face from Aeserninus to become enraged 
enough to dispatch the latter. In other words, 
Pacideianus needs no provocation. 

I wonder if another interpretation is pos- 
sible. Cicero in Ad Q. Fratrem (11.4.2) re- 
marks: 


...cum Aesernino Samnite Pacideianus com- 
paratus viderer; auriculam fortasse mordicus ab- 
stulisset. 


Marx comments thereon: 


Probabile est poetam {Lucilium} in exordio vel 
saturae vel libri posuisse narrationem istam de 


gladiatorum pugna clarissimam apud antiquos 
scriptores: similia saturarum exordia leguntur lib. 
m.§ 


Marx apparently believes that the biting off 
of Pacideianus’ ear took place in the engage- 
ment iself. At the same time, Marx holds 
that gladiatorial combats were pre- 
ceded by an exchange of insults between the 
contenders.* My suggestion is this: between 
lines 4 and 5 of the text as we have it, there 
stood, in the original satire, a number of lines 
relating how, sometime before the present 
bout, Aeserninus bit off the ear of Pacidei- 
anus, thus winning for himself the name of a 
“low fighter,” spurcus homo.’ Accordingly, 
the gist of lines 6-7 is that Pacideianus sar- 
castically predicts the order of the present 
engagement: the unsportsmanlike Aeser- 
ninus, who before had bitten off his ear, in 
the present engagement will, if he is consist- 
ent, attempt a swipe at Pacideianus’ face,® 
but the latter will make deadly retaliation for 
the earlier foul. 
Leo M. Kaiser 
Saint Louis University 


Notes 


1 Concerning the two gladiators and their combat, 
see F, Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae, 1 (Leipzig, 
1905), pp. 71-73, and Conrad Cichorius, Untersu- 
chungen zu Lucilius (Berlin 1908), pp. 262-264. 

2 See Marx, op. cit., 1 (Leipzig 1904), p. 12, and E. H. 
Warmington, Remains of Old Latin (Loeb Series), m1, 
p. 56. 

3 Tusculan Disputations, 1v, xxi, 48. See Marx, ibid., 
and Warmington, op. cit., 11, p. 58. 

4 Marx, op. cit., 11, p. '73. 

* Marx, op. cit., 11, p. 72. 

6 Marx, op. cit., 1, p. 73: Certamen gladiatorum qui 
gladios nondum strinxerant anteibat verborum velitatio 
et conviciorum .... 

Cichorius, op. cit., p. 263, disagrees that such is the 
case here. He believes that the remarks of Pacideianus are 
addressed to the Flacci, who were responsible for the 
munus, rather than to Aeserninus. 
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7 This interpretation accords very well with the 
angry remarks in line 8, and line to. 

8 A word like plagam must be understood as object 
of accipiam, possibly even gladium. 





THE QUID-GREETING 
IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 


Epwarp C. Ecuo is 
UNnIversITY OF ALABAMA 


HE RoMAN DRAMA Offers perhaps the 

most authoritative source of information 
for what is basically an oral linguistic pattern, 
the formulaic greeting and response, since the 
dialogue of the play often designedly repro- 
duces the idiomatic, conversational speech of 
the period. It is generally agreed that Plautus 
and Terence wrote in the Latin then col- 
loquially current; observations on the pattern 
of the greeting and response in the plays, 
then, may well have at least inferential valid- 
ity for the salutation pattern heard on the 
streets of Rome in the third and second cen- 
turies B.C. 

Valuable as the Plautine play is in this re- 
spect, it cannot provide full information 
about several important aspects of the greet- 
ing formulae. Stress differences cannot be 
noted from the text; it would be helpful 
to know if the dyadic formula—’‘Salve!: 
Salve!”—in which the greeting and response 
are identical, differed solely in the placement 
of stress, as in the English “How are you?: 
How are you?” type. The study of social dis- 
tinctions and restrictions on the choice of 
greeting and response is somewhat confused 
as a result of the highly artificial atmosphere of 
the plays. While a survey of the emotional 
basis for the selection of greeting-types is 
theoretically possible, it would be difficult to 
avoid drawing arbitrarily mentalistic conclu- 
sions. Even the establishing of temporal cate- 
gories for the use of greeting-patterns can 
scarcely be justified on the basis of the evi- 
dence in the plays. On the other hand, there 
is much that is culturally significant to be 
drawn from a study of the greeting-pattern in 
Plautus and Terence. 

A formulaic greeting-pattern may be de- 
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fined as one which consists of a greeting and 
a formulaic reply, a single-pattern reply, the 
absence of a direct reply to the greeting form, 
or any combination of these three responses, 
In English, for example, “Hello!” is a formu 
laic greeting, since it no longer suggests an 
interpretative reply, and its replies are there. 
fore formulaic. “How are you?” is also a for- 
mulaic greeting, since its responses, while | 
factual, follow a single “state of health” | 
pattern. “How do you do?” is clearly formu. 
laic by the above definition, in spite of an 
infrequent factual reply, “I do as I please!” 
Occasional factual replies do not alter the 
essentially formulaic nature of a greeting; it is 
only when the factual responses, under gen- 
uine greeting conditions, occur in a com 
paratively large number of examples that the 
greeting-form can be said still to be fluctu 
ating between the factual and the formulaic, 
The developmental progression of the greet: 
ing-form would seem to be from the factual 
to the formulaic. 

Six types of formulaic greetings can be dis 
tinguished in the plays, involving saluto, di 
ament, saluom... gaudeo, salve, ut vales, 
and quid. The saluto-type, reserved for the 
formal greeting, and the “God bless you!” 
type, di te ament and its variants, are form | 
laic, since they evoke formulaic responses. 
The salvom te advenire gaudeo greeting is 
widely used in welcoming returning voyagers; , 
it seems to require no direct answer. 

The most common conventional greeting | 
in Latin is the salve-type, the usual initial 
greeting, including, among many others, 
salve; salveto; salvos sis, iubeo salvere .... In | 
general, the responses are also formulaic: 
salve! et tu! et tu multum salveto, and di tibi 
dent quaecumque optes. Two factual replies 
are noted: i 
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Peri. : Salve. 
Puit.: Salva sum, quia te esse salvom sentio. 
(Epidicus, 558) 


Puag, : Salve: Good day! 

Leae.: Egon salva sim, quae siti sicca sum?: How § 
can it be a good day when I'm dying for: 
drink? (Curculio, 121) 
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salve still retained something of the original 

idea of “safety.” 

The first of the two question-greeting, ut 
vales, “How are you?” is also formulaic, since 
its responses follow a single pattern: non 
male: valeo; and num medicus . . . es? 

One minor departure from the pattern is 
noted; the Loeb translator tries for the shade 
of meaning. 

Sac.: O Toxile, dabunt di quae optes. Ut vales?: 
Ah, Toxilus, God will grant your desires. 
How are you feeling? 

Tox.: Ut queo.: However I can. (Persa, 15) 


The second of the question-greetings is the 
quid-type: quid agis, quid agitur, and quid fit. 
These forms are commonly either secondary, 
in combination with another greeting-form, or 
supplementary, a subsequent greeting after 
the initial greeting and response. Only quid 
agis occurs as a lead-off greeting with any 
frequency; on no occasion does it receive a 
formulaic reply in that position. 

In contrast to the pure formulaic greetings, 
the quid-type, on the basis of the number 
and variety of factual responses in the plays, 
retained a considerable factual meaning even 
in clearly recognizable greeting situations. 

A survey of the replies offers some indica- 
tion of the meanings which the quid-greeting 
appears to have had for the Romans. 

Responses of the quid-type frequently fol- 
low the formulaic ut vales “state of health” 
pattern. 


Paut.: O scelerum caput, salveto. Quid agis? 
Capp.: Vivo. (Curculio, 235) 


StrAT.: Quid agis, mea commiditas? 
Eptp.: Quod misere. (Epidicus, 614) 


Pampu.: Quid agit? 
Mysis.: Rogas? Laborat e dolore atque ex hox 
misera sollicitast . . . (Andria, 267) 


Tracu.: Quid agis? 
AmpeL.: Aetatem haud malam male. (Rudens, 
336) 


Sac.: Quid agitur? 
Tox.: Vivitur. (Persa, 16) 


Sanc.: Quid fit? 
Snic.: Euge, Sangarine, lepidissume! (Stichus, 660) 
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Demr.: Lysimache, salve. 

Lyst.: Euge, Demipho, salveto. Quid agis? Quid 
fit? 

Demi: Quod miserrumus. (Mercator, 283) 


Pist.: Mnesiloche, quid fit? 
Mnes.: Perii. (Bacchides, 626) 


Lysi.: Quid agis, mea salus? 
Otymo.: Esurio hercle . . . (Casina, 801) 


Other responses to the formulaic quid- 
greeting show some variation. 
Pata.: Quid agis, Sceledre? 
Scet.: Te, Palaestrio, volup convenisse. (Miles 
Gloriosus, 170) 


Pata.: Quid agis, Periplectomene? 

Pert.: Haud multos homines, si optandum foret, 
nunc videre et convenire quam te mavellem. 
(Miles Gloriosus, 170) 


Lysi.: Uxor mea meaque amoenitas, quid agis tu? 
Cteo.: Abi atque abstine manum (Casina, 229) 


Strat.: Qui hic vos agitis? 

Puron.: Ne me apella quaeso. 
895) 

Pampu.: Quid agitur, Epignome? 

Epicn.: Quid tu? (Stichus, 527) 

Batuio.: Quid agitur, Calidore? 

Cauw.: Amatur atque egetur acriter. (Pseu- 
dolus, 273) 


(Truculentus, 


Demea: O Syre noster, salve. Quid fit? Quid 
agitur? 
Syrus: Recte. (Adelphoe, 883) 


Lyst.: Quid agis? Quid fit, Eutyche? 
Euty.: Optima opportunitate ambo advenistis. 
(Mercator, 963) 


The absence of a direct reply under greet- 
ing conditions also argues for the formulaic 
nature of the greeting, suggesting that the 
form is so conventional that it requires no 
direct answer. 


Catt.: Quid tua agit uxor? Ut vales? 
Meca.: Plus quam ego volo. (Trinummus, 50) 


Puron.: Noster Cyame, quid agis? Ut vales? 
Cyma.: Valeo. (Truculentus, 5°77) 


Puron.: Quid agitur, mea voluptas? 
Drnt.: Non voluptas, aufer nugas . . . (Truculen- 


tus, 860) 
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Gera: Quid agitur? Multa advenienti, quid fit, 
nova haec? 
Cur.: Compluria. (Phormio, 610) 


Cuar.: Quid fit, pater? 
Demi.: Unde incedis? Quid festinas, mi gnati? 
(Mercator, 366) 


Syrus: Quid fit? Quid tu es tristis? 

Demea: O scelus! (Adelphoe, 768) 

Nico.: Quid fit? Quid quod te misi, ecquid 
egisti? 

Cury.: Rogas? Congredere. (Bacchides, 979) 


Grip.: O ere, salve. 
Daem.: Salve, Gripe. Quid fit? 
Trac.: Tuosne hic servos est? (Rudens, 1052) 


The non-formulaic quid-greeting is marked 
by a wide variety of answers to what seems 
to be a single-pattern meaning: “What are 
you doing?” 

Meca.: Quid agis, Euclio? 
Euct.: Nimium lubenter edi sermonem. (Aulu- 

laria, 536) 

Tueo.: Quid agis tu? 

Simo.: A foro incedo domum. (Mostellaria, 998) 
Lys1.: Quid agis, mea festivitas? 

Ctz0.: Te ecastor praestolabar. (Casina, 5°77) 
Men.: Quid agis? 

Pen.: Teneo dextera genium meum. (Menaech- 

mii, 138) 

Smo, Quid agis? 
Tran.: Hominem dptumum teneo. (Mostellaria, 

718) 

Sopx. Quid agis? 
Pagc.: Feminam scelestam te astans contra con- 

tuor. (Persa, 208) 

Tuer. : Quid agis, bone vir? 
Curc.: Audio. (Curculio, 610) 


Stwo.: Salve. Quid agitur 
Pseu.: Statur hic ad hunc modum. (Pseudolus, 


457) 


Gnatu.: Quid agitur? 
Parm.: Statur. (Eunuchus, 270) 


Tueo.: Euge, Tranio, quid agitur 
Tran.: Veniunt rure rustici. (Mostellaria, 1076) 


Pert.: Venire salyvom mercatorem gaudeo. Quid 
fit? 
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Apoe.: Di deaeque te aduivant. (Epidicus, 394) 
Lysi.: Quid fit? 


Otym.: Tu amas; ego esurio et sitio. (Casina, 724) 


Lasr.: Quid fit? 
Grip.: Verum extergetur. (Rudens, 1304) 


The formulaic nature of quid fit and quid 
agitur as conventional greetings is further at- 
tested in a passage from Terence. Demea, an 
old gentleman of Attica, “‘a grim and harsh 
father,” mellows a bit toward the end of the 
play. Addressing Syrus, slave to his brother, 
Demea says: 


Demea: O Syrus noster, salve. Quid fit? Quid 
agitur? 

Syrus: Recte. 

Demea: Optumest. (Aside) Iam nunc haec tria 
primum addidi praeter naturam: “O noster, 
quid fit, quid agitur?” (Adelphoe, 883 f.) 


It is perhaps significant that salve, demon- 
strably the most common of Roman greetings, 
is not considered “unnatural” by Demea. 
Quid agitur and quid fit, if Demea and Ter 
ence are to be trusted, were becoming formu. 
laic greetings, but had not yet, as salve had, 
completely lost their factual meanings. The 
number of factual replies in the plays argues 
for the same conclusion. 

Salve, and in addition, saluto, di te ament, 
ut vales and salvom ... gaudeo, were well- 
established as formulaic greetings in the times 
of Plautus and Terence; the still frequently 
factual quid agis, quid agitur and quid fit were 
becoming progressively formulaic in the 
greeting situation. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


For entering students in Latin or in history 
Rockford College offers a scholarship of $600 ($300 
each year for two years). It is awarded on the basis 
of competitive examinations, high school record 
and recommendations, score on an aptitude test, 
and other pertinent information. Application for 
the scholarship must be filed by March 1, and 
awards will be announced in May. Additional in 
formation and application forms can be secured 
from the Director of Admission, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
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VERGIL—A BIT PLAYER IN THE AENEID? 


HE uasit of the British motion-picture 

director Alfred Hitchcock of appearing 
briefly in his own productions to provide a 
sort of signature suggests a Roman precedent. 
Vergil, too, was inclined to appear in his 
own works, and critics have long agreed that 
he plays the parts of Tityrus in the First 
Eclogue and Menalcas in the Ninth. Not 
generally recognized, however, is Vergil’s 
appearance in the character of Iopas, Aeneid 
1.740-747: 

Cithara crinitus Iopas 
Personat aurata, docuit quem maximum Atlas. 
Hic canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 
Unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et 
ignes, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Tri- 
ones; 

Quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere soles 
Hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Ingeminant plausu Tyrii, Troesque sequuntur. 


The reasons for Vergil’s masquerade as 
lopas are not difficult to surmise. Antiquity 
was generally agreed that Homer was “the 
blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle” who ad- 
dresses his audience of maidens in the Hymn 
to Delian Apollo.! Vergil must have been 
struck by the similarity between the blind 
old man of Chios and the blind bard Demo- 
docus who performs before Odysseus at the 
court of King Alcinous.? Was not Demodocus 
Homer himself, disguished, of course, but 
recognizably old and blind, singing an epi- 
sode from the Homeric Lays? 

Thus Vergil, encouraged by this apparent 
precedent, steps into the banquet scene at 
Carthage as Demodocus-Homer had done at 
the feasting of the Phaeacians. He calls him- 
self Iopas, a man of Joppa, a seaport of the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites, and he carries the 
Phoenician Kinnor, now common in the 
classical world, but to indicate his character 
of Greek rhapsodist and follower of Apollo, 
he wears long tresses. He does not wish to 
conceal himself entirely from the discerning 
hearer, for Homer has not done this. There- 
fore he chooses to sing from his own Georgics. 
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Compare Aeneid 1.740-747 with Georgics 
2.475-482.4 

The passage in the Georgics allows a further 
conjecture, for it is obviously a prayer to the 
muses that Vergil be allowed to sing de 
rerum natura,® but if he be unequal to the 
task, then he prays that he may be permitted 
to sing of the Italian countryside and its 
charms.* The admiration of Vergil for Lucre- 
tius is well known,’ and Lucretian influence 
is everywhere visible in the Georgics. It is 
perhaps possible to assume that Vergil in the 
role of Iopas is not singing the Georgics at all, 
but rather a once projected and long aban- 
doned poem on the order of that of Lucretius! 
This poem Vergil gave up because of frigidus 
circum praecordia sanguis,* but now the poet 
has been instructed by the Titan Atlas, 
father of the Pleiades. Here Vergil seems to 
be subscribing to the Euhemerism of Cicero, 
who asserts that we should never have heard 
of Atlas, Prometheus and Cepheus_ nisi 
caelestium divina cognitio nomen eorum ad 
errorem fabulae traduxisset.? We are not told 
by Homer who taught Demodocus, but Odys- 
seus suggests it may have been “the Muse 
(Calliope) or Apollo.” 

It cannot be argued that Vergil’s appear- 
ance as a bard at the banquet of Dido was en- 
tirely successful, for it serves no particular 
purpose beyond providing some rather pe- 
dantic entertainment for the guests.’ Homer 
is much more subtle. The appearance of 
Demodocus is designed to force. tears from 
Odysseus as he listens to the lay’? and so 
draw every eye upon the stranger. The song 
of Ares and Aphrodite," like the unspecified 
performance of Demodocus on the eve of 
Odysseus’ departure," is a gratuitous touch, 
but when Odysseus himself requests a recita- 
tion of a lay dealing with the Wooden Horse 
and the sack of Troy,'® he is forced in conse- 
quence of more tears to accede to the demand 
of Alcinous to reveal his identity.’* The song 
of Iopas performs no comparable service. 

Again, there is the bard Phemius who sings 
of the “pitiful return of the Achaeans” in 
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the first book of the Odyssey, thus causing 
Penelope to reveal her loyalty and genuine 
anxiety over the fate of Odysseus.'? Phemius 
is one of the few spared by Odysseus in the 
general slaughter of Book xxu, thus pointing 
up the position of the “blameless minstrel.""!8 
Phemius is not so important a figure as 
Demodocus, but his role is well integrated 
into the plot of the Odyssey. Both Demodocus 
and Phemius (yjun) perform the important 
function of informing or reminding the audi- 
ence of past events governing present action. 
Iopas in the Aeneid does none of these 
things. 


Why, then, did Vergil in the character of 
lopas fail to sing something that might reveal 
the identity or hopes cf Aeneas? Possibly the 
Homeric parallel would be too obvious; per- 
haps too Vergil had already written or at 
least outlined the scene in which Dido herself 
recognizes Aeneas.'® It seems even more 
likely that Vergil, with his fondness for de- 
scribing works of art, had already drawn up 
the tableau of Aeneid 1.450-493; this remark- 
able series of reliefs is the morphological 
counterpart of the first song of Demodocus—- 
both serve to remind the reader, in order to 
enhance the recognition scenes which fol- 
low, of who the hero is and what he has 
passed through. It is also observable that the 
part of Nausicaa had been reserved for 
Venus.” Vergil returns toa stricter Homeric 
parallel when Aeneas, like Odysseus, relates 
at the banquet the full story of his wander- 
ings.”" If Iopas could not sing any subject 
appropriate to the developing plot of the 
Aeneid, Vergil might have passed over the 
subject-matter in silence, or he might have 
inserted some irrelevant myth to match the 
Ares-Aphrodite story in the Odyssey. But the 
epic tradition called for some mention of a 
minstrel’s lay, and above all, he wished to 
reveal himself by singing one of his earlier 
works just as he apparently believed that 
Homer in the person of Demodocus had done. 


T. T. Duxe 


University of Akron 


T. T. DUKE 


Notes 


1 Hom. Hymns 3.165-178; see Thuc. 3.104 and Pseudo. 
Herod. Vit. Hom. 3 for remarks on this tradition, 
H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology (1929), p. 195 
discusses the primitive awe of the blind man, who must 
needs be seer and often poet or professional wise man, 
e.g. Thamyris in II. 2.594-600; Tiresias (Od. 10; Callim, 
Lav. Pallad. 57 ff.; Hyg. Fab. 75, etc.). As for the rhap- 
sodist Cynaethus of Chios, who may be the “blind 
Homer” of the Delian Hymn, see T. W. Allen, Home;: 
The Origins and Transmission (1924), pp. 65-66; 
C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad (1930), 
p- 251 ff.; Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic 
(4th edition, 1934), p. 308 ff.; H. T. Wade-Gery, 
*“Kynaithos” in Greek Poetry and Life: Essays Presented 
to Gilbert Murray (1936), pp. 56-78. It may, of course, 
be possible that Cynaethus is responsible for the figure 
and songs of Demodocus; on this see the scholia ad 
Pind. Nem. 2.1, where it is also asserted that of zepi 
kbvaBov interpolated compositions of their own into 
the corpus of Homer. Probably all the rhapsodists bor. 
rowed freely from each other; see Clem. Alex., Strom, 
6.2.25 ff. 

2 Od. 8.62-82; 266-366. 

3 The scholiast ad Hom. Od. 8.63, after having noted 
the similarity between the traditional character of 
Homer and that of Demodocus presented here, remarks 
tives 6€ haow eis éauTov TadTa NEyEW TOY ToLnTH; 
and Maximus of Tyre (38.1) says bromrebw 6é abroi 
kara Ta éxn & epi Tod Anuodoxou Aéyet, Ste Hv airg 
werToweva pev eis THY abTou Tix, avaxkeiveva dé 
7@ Anuodéxw As for the subject of Demodocus’ song, 
the quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles, it is not 
in the Iliad. The scholia (H.Q.V.) and Eustathius ad 
loc. assert that the two got into a drunken ergument 
after the death of Hector, Achilles praising personal 
bravery and advising direct assault upon Troy, Odysseus 
praising craft and urging its use in the taking of the 
city. However, Arist. Rhet. 2.26 (1401b 17) says that 
Achilles grew angry with the Achaeans through not 
being invited to a dinner when the Greeks were at 
Tenedos, and Plut. Moral. 74a, apparently referring to 
the lost ’Axarav LbAdoyos # Livderrvoe of Sophocles, 
asserts that Odysseus goaded Achilles not with the din 
ner affair but with a taunt of cowardice: #6 ra rpoias 
cicopav tdmdra. Sédorxas! (Frag. 142 Nauck). Since 
Achilles was not alive when the Greeks withdrew to 
Tenedos during the Wooden Horse episode, the quarrel 
must have occurred at the feast (Gedy é dari Daddy, 
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Od. 8.76) beld at Tenedos mentioned by Proclus [ 


Chrestom. 1 in his summary of the Cypria. Proclus 


mentions the quarrel that arose when Achilles was § 
invited too late to the party, but says he was ang | 
with Agememnon. This must be a copyist’s mistake § 
influenced by the Iliad, and so it is probably Odysseus J 


who voices his regret at having “offended so terribly 
the stout heart of Achilles” in the Louvre papyrus frag 
ment quoted by Evelyn-White in the Loeb Hesiod and 
the Homeric Hymns (p. 502, no. 16) and assigned by hus 
to the Cypria. The quarrel cannot be assigned to the 
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“NOTES” 


Aethiopis of Arctinus (the last of the three epics in 
which Achilles appears), since Odysseus there befriends 
and purifies Achilles in the Thersites murder, and 
Proclus Chrestom. 2 (Aethiopis) says nothing of such a 
quarrel. But if Demodocus is then singing from the 
Cypria, how could Vergil assume that the Cypria was 
Homer's work? There seems to have been a popular 
tradition to this effect, for Herod. 2.117 sceptically re- 
ports it, and Aelian Hist. Var. 9.15 claims that Pindar 
was of this opinion (but see J. A. Scott, The Unity of 
Homer (1921), pp. 23-25). Anyway, it is not necessary 
toassume that Vergil actually believed this; late writers 
assigned various cyclic poems to Homer. For Vergil the 
suggestion was enough. 

4R. S.Conway, P. Vergilii Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Primus (1935), p. 125 remarks, “The best commentary 
on these lines (742~746) is in Vergil’s earlier versions of 
the same theme, Ecl. 6.31-40, G. 4.221-227 and G. 
2.476-482, from which 745~746 are deliberately taken, as 
atribute to the studies which the poet had outgrown, but 
still respected.” Cf. G. 2.478 lunaeque labores and Aen. 
1.742 solisque labores. Cf. Prop. 2.34.52 fraternis luna 
laboret equis. G. 2.478 echoes Lucr. 5.751 solis item 
quoque defectus lunaeque latebras. Note also Aen. 1.744 
repeated as 3.516. As for the character of Iopas, Servius 
ad Aen. 1.738 says that Vergil here Poenorum ducum 
nomina introducit. Nam Bitias classis Punicag fuit prae- 
fectus, ut docet Livius (Frag. 7 Weissenborn-Mueller), 
Iopas vero rex Afrorum, unus de procis Didonis, ut Puni- 
ca testatur historia. It certainly seems unlikely that one 
chieftain (as the suitor must be) would entertain others 
of his rank at a public banquet; this is unexampled in the 
epic tradition, and Achilles sings ra xXéa avdpav in 
private (II. 9.189). Nor is there any need to consider 
the case of the Trojan Pandarus, scornfully addressed by 
Turnus (Aen. 9.742) Hic etiam inventum Priamo nar- 
rabis Achillen; this does not prove that Pandarus was 
“another bard’ as Conway (loc. cit) seems to think. I 
doubt the testimony of Servius, who seems to have con- 
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fused Iopas with Iarbas. Donatus says nothing about the 
identity or rank of Iopas. 

5 G. 2.475-482. 

8 Ibid, 483-486. 

7 Ibid. 490-492. Could Atlas symbolize Lucretius as, 
for example, Daphnis in Ecl. 5 represents Caesar? 

8 Ibid. 484. Most editors call attention to Frag. 327 
of Empedocles: atua yap avOpmmros repixapdidy tore 
vonua. 

® Tusc. Disp. 5.3.8. Cf. Diod. Sic. 4.60.2; Plat. Critias 
113a; Polyidus ap. schol. Lycophr. 879. The tradition 
of Atlas’ wisdom is very old; in Od. 1.52 he is dkoddpwr, 
a term used of a wizard. Ov. Met. 4.628 ff. explains his 
change into a mountain. 

10 Od. 8.487-488. Yet Phemius (Od. 22.347) claims 
to be abrodidaxros, although the god (Apollo) has put 
all sorts of lays (otuas ravroias) into his heart. 

See the remarks of S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of 
Homer (1938), p. 73 f. For an analysis of Vergil’s erudi- 
tion in this scene see J. Henry, Aeneida (1873) 1, p. 849- 
855. 

12 Od. 8.83-103. 

13 Thid. 266-366. 

14 Od. 13.27-28. 

15 Od. 8.486-498. 

16 Tbid. 521-586 and 9.1 ff. Scott op. cit. p. 132 says 
that “the songs of Demodocus thus served a double 
purpose: they showed that Odysseus would find an 
audience eager to listen and, of equal importance, they 

make it possible for him to take for granted a knowledge 
of the Tale of Troy and permitted him to begin the story 
of his own wanderings without a hint of what happened 
before.” 

17 Od. 1.325-344. 

18 Od. 22.330-360. 

19 Aen. 1.586-630. 

20 [bid. 314-410. 
21 Books 2-3 of the Aeneid imitate, of course, Books 
g-12 of the Odyssey. 





LATIN “MOST POPULAR HIGHSCHOOL LANGUAGE COURSE” 


Tuanks To Dr. Glanville Downey for sending 
us a clipping from the Washington Evening Star 
(December 7, 1949) from which the following 
excerpts have been chosen: 

Latin in becoming the District [of Columbia] 
high school students’ choice over modern languages. 

Because it “lives” in the high school classes here, 
Miss Emilie M. White, head of the Department 
of Foreign Languages of the District public schools, 
said “Latin is not on its way out,” Its row is harder 
to hoe in other parts of the country, however, she 
a 

About 11 per cent of the students in senior high 
schools last year signed up for Latin, and 15 per 
cent of the junior high school students chose it. In 


both cases, the students picked it over electives usu- 
ally regarded as more colorful. 

“The old-style method of endless memorization of 
declensions and conjugations is no more,” said Miss 
White, who learned her Latin that way. “Students 
are taught to see Latin in everything they do.” 

Such things are brought to their attention as 
terms like “habeas corpus” (you may have the 
body) and “ex post facto” (after the deed has been 
done), which appear in the news; classical allusions 
like an “Achilles heel” (a vulnerable spot) and 
“Trojan horse” (overthrow by treacherous means), 
and the Latin mottoes of the United States, “E 
pluribus unum” (one out of many), and of the 
District, “Justitia omnibus” (justice for all). 
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(Continued from Page 170) 


until further notice, be in the following books, 
respectively, that is to say: for the Optime Class, 
in the Phoenissae of Euripides, the first twelve 
books of Homer's IIliad, Horace, Sallust, Euclid 
or Legendre’s geometry, etc. .. . and such works 
in ancient and modern history and geography as 
the candidates may have read.” From a financial 
column of the same newspaper for September 5, 
1949, came a discussion of the Greek legend of 
Procrustes and its application “‘as a criticism of 
current exchange control policy in Britain and in 
Canada when they cut off imports to protect a set 
exchange rate and foreign funds.” And an edi- 
torial “for young people” from the Hamilton 
SpecTAToR of July 23, 1949, recommends that 
students should be urged to heed the Latin 
motto ‘Festina lente’ and remember the moral 
of the fable of the hare and the tortoise, to the 
end that they take the necessary pains to enjoy 
the fruits of classical studies. The concluding 
sentence insists on “one great advantage of the 
‘classics,’ they induce habits of deliberation and 
care.” 

The latter sentiment was echoed in a press 
interview by Judge Harold R. Medina on the 
occasion of his conclusion of the nine-months trial 
of Communist leaders. Remarking that he planned 
to relax by studying Horace, he was quoted as 
saying, “When I take a course on Horace, I do it 
the same as with this case. I may take two months 
just studying the meter, to get the swing or the 
rhythm, the music of it. I may not look at the 
first poem for six months, but will study the word 
arrangement and the way he gets his effects. It 
may sound crazy to some people, but that’s what 


I like.” 


WRITERS OF ADVERTISING COPY continue to turn 
to the Classics for inspiration. A store advertising 
in the Toronto Darty Star August 24: “College 
toggery.... Dashing and eye-catching styles to 
carry you through Latin lectures with never a 
murmur. ‘Sum, esse, fui’ will seem so much 


C. S. 


pleasanter when you know you look fashion-wise 
and well-dressed!” (Thanks to Mr. Cowan 
again.) A chain grocery advertising in the St. 
Louis Post-DispatcH November 8: (beneath a 
bust of Epicurus) “Were Epicurus alive today, it 
is certain he would prefer the - store. 
Here he would find rare delicacies to grace any 
table.” The footnote for the unlettered epicure, 
identifies Epicurus as “Greek philosopher of 
ancient days, whose teachings are associated with 
luxurious living and fastidious tastes.’ And Miss 
Mary Hoyt Stoddard of Carlinville, Ill., has sent 
us a bread wrapper, and an advertisement from 
the Springfield Itttno1s State JourNAt October 
28, of ““Roman meal” bread. The trade mark in 
cludes what is presumably intended to be a pic: 
ture of a Roman soldier. 


Some items heard on radio programs, which 
might as well have been reported in the papers, 
have been contributed by Miss Maude E. Bryan 
of Reading, Mich. (August 24, 1949) Philip 
Mickman, the English schoolboy who swam the 
English channel in August, landed at Dover not 
far from where Julius Caesar had landed in 55 
B.c. As he sank down on the shore, he was heard 
to say, “Me and Julius!’ (October 10). Clifton 
Fadiman quoted Lowell Thomas as saying, after 
his serious injury and fortunate return from the 
Himalayas, that he never could have come 
through if his son, Lowell, Jr., hadn't been there 
to carry him. And then Mr. Fadiman added, 
“Just as Aeneas carried his father Anchises out of 
Troy” (October 22). General Eisenhower testified 
as to his confidence that unification of the armed 
forces could be made to work. He said he believed 
in the old Roman story of the sticks tied together, 
signifying that in unity there is strength. Like 
wise Miss Essie Hill of Little Rock, Ark., reports 
that Bob Hope’s program on November 1 wasa 
not too serious dramatic reenactment of the 
Trojan War. We gather from Miss Hill's accom 
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panying remarks, addressed to your editor's | 


private ear, that Homer's reputation will not 
necessarily suffer by the comparison. 
W.CS. 


Classical Association of New England, annual meeting for 1950 
at Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts, March 31—April 1. 
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BOOK R 


PARTY POLITICS 


Taytor, Lity Ross, Party Politics in the Age 
of Caesar (Sather Classical Lectures, 
Volume 22): Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press (1949). Pp. 
viiit+255. $3.50. 

THE THEME of Dean Taylor's Sather Lec- 
tures—the 22nd in a distinguished series— 
is the culmination of party politics in the age 
of Caesar with “the supremacy of a single 
party and the identification of that party 
under a totalitarian system with the whole 
state.” 

This theme is worked out in eight chapters, 
of which the first, “Personalities and Pro- 
grams,” stresses the predominance, in the 
politics of the late Republic, of the personality 
over the program; the issue as Miss Taylor 
sees it was not liberalism of the populares vs. 
reaction of the optimates, but the question 
whether individal nobles or an oligarchical 
group should control the state. In this strug- 
gle for power amicitia (societas, coniunctio, 
necessitudo, familiaritas) was of the greatest 
importance, as Marcus Cicero betrays in his 
essay on the subject, and his brother Quintus 
in his pamphlet on electioneering, the Com- 
mentariolum Petitionis Consulatus of 64 B.c. 
Miss Taylor might have added that Plato's 
Lysis and Aristotle's Ethics VIII and IX be- 
long to the same rather cold-blooded genre: 
friendship praised for its political conse- 
quences. The amicitia of bad men is of course 
factio, and it is as a history of factio that Miss 
Taylor presents—with admirable clarity— 
the story of the republic from Tiberius 
Gracchus’ land reforms to the success of 
Cicero’s prosecution of Verres. 

In the second chapter, “Nobles, Clients, 
and Personal Armies,” Miss Taylor sub- 
scribes to Anton von Premerstein’s thesis 
that the Roman Empire under Augustus was 
a totalitarian development from the personal 
parties of the old nobility. That the nobility 
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inherited politics as a profession is the theme 
of Cicero's De Officiis: the trials of political 
life are, as it were, the white man’s burden, 
worth taking up for the pay-off in prestige 
(dignitas). To further their rise in the state 
the patricians did not of course scruple to 
espouse “popular” causes, especially land 
grants to veterans, the right to jury duty 
for the capitalist “knights,” and citizenship 
for the Italian allies. And the optimates’ 
opposition was often led by members of the 
plebeian nobility like the younger Cato. As 
for the scorn expressed by the nobiles against 
the Epicureans, I find it hard to share Miss 
Taylor's belief that it stemmed from the sect’s 
avoidance of politics: in practice, Epicureans 
like Cassius did not abstain. Cicero's attacks 
upon the school seem to derive rather from an 
unexamined assumption that pleasure is too 
precious a thing to be wasted upon riff-raff, 
plus a conviction that materialism as a philos- 
ophy does not provide a sufficiently absolutist 
sanction for a state in which the constitution 
is the governing class. The cursus honorum— 
which Miss Taylor describes with classic 
clarity—presents a certain parallel to the 
Stoic Great Chain of Being, the hierarchy of 
nature, at which Epicurean atomic physicists 
had scoffed. Stoicism, too, could justify the 
loyal relation between patron and rightful in- 
ferior called the clientela, which held the 
empire together, supplied the millionaire 
Crassus with a personal army which justified 
his inclusion in the First Triumvirate, explains 
the defection of Labienus from Caesar to his 
old patron Pompey, lies behind Pompey’s 
success in Spain, reveals its influence in the 
“Social” War, and finally emerges in the oath 
of personal allegiance by which Octavian or- 
ganized totam Italiam as his clientela, in the 
party of order and the fatherland, with one 
princeps, one Fiihrer. 

The third chapter, “Delivering the Vote,” 
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contains a clear account of the distinction 
between the comitia tributa, in which the 
urban proletariat, enrolled in rural tribes, 
could be manipulated to influence legislation, 
and the comitia centuriata, in which bribery, 
intimidation, marked ballots, and false counts 
could be more advantageously used by the 
optimates to influence elections. Cicero's 
exile, for example, was voted by the tribes, 
influenced by the populares; his recall was 
engineered by the optimates working through 
the centuries. Since what counted in Roman 
elections was the individual struggle for 
power, not issues, the campaign depended 
upon personal canvassing, not upon a program 
or eloquent speeches. Where oratory counted 
was in influencing legislation; for example, 
the undeservedly neglected speeches of Cicero 
de lege agraria. Facing political realities did 
no harm; the way to persuade an urban mob 
to vote land grants for veterans is of course 
to insert in the legislation provision for a 
bonus for the proletariat. This chapter is 
admirably hard-headed: the author shares 
with Syme the conviction that “it is not 
necessary to praise political success or to 
idealize the men who win wealth and 
honours through civil war.” Ancient history 
needs more, much more, of this kind of writ- 
ing and thinking. 


Power of Religion 


Tue AUTHOR’s next theme is “Manipulat- 
ing the State Religion.” She begins, quite 
properly, with Polybius 6.56, with its re- 
alistic recognition of the Roman state religion 
as an opiate for the masses. Her special con- 
tribution lies in pointing out that this religion 
was manipulated not by one side only, but 
by both for their own ends. Thus the op- 
timates could acquiesce in a thanksgiving of 
unprecedented length for the victories of 
their enemy Caesar, because they knew that 
as long as the festival lasted their enemy could 
call no comitia for the passing of “popular” 
legislation. To Miss Taylor, the step from 
Caesar the pontifex maximus and augur to 
the Divus Julius, with his own temple, 
priest, and festival, is logical, however un- 
pleasant: “Now, in the control of a supreme 
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ruler, [the state religion] functioned to sup- 
port a monarch numbered among the gods of 
the state.” 

Chapter V, “The Criminal Courts and 
the Rise of a New Man,” contains a new 
analysis of Cicero’s Verrines as an example of 
the political importance of activity at the 
Roman bar, at which over the years Pompey, 
Crassus, Cato, and Caesar vied with one 
another and with Cicero. Cicero's first case, 
the defence of Roscius Amerinus against a 
creature of Sulla, is mentioned, but not the 
possible motive—fear of reprisals—of his 
subsequent absence from Rome as a student 
of oratory in Greek lands. Again, his motive 
for undertaking the case against Verres may 
have been an altruistic feeling for Rome's 
imperial mission, but it is undeniable that the 
case furthered his political career, specifically 
his candicacy in 70 for the plebeian—not the 
curule—aedileship. Though Cicero may not 
yet have been politically aligned, it was clear 
that in the prosecution of Verres the sena- 
torial jury was as much on trial as the de 
fendant, and the populares wanted not 
Verres but the jurors convicted of venality. 
The result not only vindicated the reputation 
of the senatorial order but also, in Miss Tay- 
lor’s opinion, enabled Cicero to gain Verres’ 
praetorian place in the senate, with ac 
companying rank and privileges that con 
tributed materially to his almost unprece: 
dented success as a novus homo campaigning 
for the consulship. 

Chapter VI, “Cato and the ‘Populares,’ ” 
deals with the early career of the leader of 
the optimates’ coalition, whose 
promising opposition to Pompey, Crassus, and 
Caesar led to the formation of what he 
wanted least: the rival coalition called the 
first triumvirate. The author calls renewed 
attention to Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum as 
in part a political Tendenzschrift in which 
the plutocrat Crassus, for example, suffers by 
contrast with Cato, the type of Stoic sage. 
As to Catiline, the fourth of Cato’s enemies, 
Miss Taylor is reluctant to decide whether 
he should be called villain or savior, but 
finally chooses, like Cato, the former alterna 
tive. She emphasizes Cato as an efficient pub 
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lic servant rather than a doctrinaire; this man, 
more at home, Cicero says, (Ad Att., II.1, 8) 
in Plato’s Republic than among the scum of 
Romulus, emerges here as the watchdog of the 
treasury and the guardian of the empire. (See 
the extraordinary portrait bust of him in 
Archaeology, Spring, 1949, p. 64.) But his 
program was the maintenance of the status 
quo as inherited from Sulla, and he was a past 
master at carrying it out by obstructionist 
parliamentary methods. Yet what the state 
needed was not obstruction but construction: 
Cato was kicked upstairs to the administra- 
tion of Cyprus, and Caesar got Transalpine 
Gaul. 


Power of Propaganda 


THE OPTIMATES Were reduced, in fact, to 
working on public opinion through propa- 
ganda, and propaganda, on both sides, is the 
subject of Chapter VII, “ “Optimates’ and 
Dynasts.” The author takes as her example 
of the propaganda of the populares the second 
of the two letters ad Caesarem senem de re 
republica, attributed, she thinks rightly, to 
Sallust. Here Caesar is advised to take the 
wind out of Pompey’s sails by enlarging the 
citizen-body, forming colonies of veterans, 
reforming the jury system and the centuriate 
assembly, and increasing the size of the 
senate, all of which adds up to Caesar's an- 
nounced program. Dean Taylor regards the 
Gallic War as Caesar’s own apologia for his 
proconsulate. The propaganda of the op- 
timates and, for a while, of Cato, is to be 
found in Cicero’s Republic and Laws, but 
after the Rubicon Cato could not stomach 
the unholy alliance between the optimates 
and Pompey; he becomes the isolated “leader 
of a third party of which the other member 
was the Res Publica.” 

Res Publica was of course to Cato the pos- 
session of and responsibility for Roman gov- 


} emment by the part of the public that 
5 counted: Cato’s own class, the hereditary 
| nobility who claimed to represent the people. 


) The victory of Caesarism; i.e., the identifica- 


tion of the populus Romanus with one man, 


| over this concept, is the theme of the final 


chapter, “Catonism and Caesarism.” Of 


course both sides claimed to be saving the 
state from tyranny, but the civil war was not 
between ideologies; it was between the per- 
sonal armies of Pompey and Caesar. Cato, a 
doomed man in a doomed state, was aware 
both of the responsibility and of the cor- 
ruptive force of empire. With his suicide 
corruption carried the day. At this juncture, 
Miss Taylor thinks, appeared the other of 
Sallust’s letters to Caesar on the republic, 
this time couched as counsel to an absolute 
ruler on social reforms. These reforms she 
regards as sops thrown by a monarch to con- 
ciliate the populace; his acceptance of divine 
honors, in her opinion, led to the Ides of 
March and the momentary triumph of “re- 
publican” sentiment under Cato’s nephew 
Brutus. Antony and Octavian by propaganda 
changed Caesar from a tyrant to a martyr; 
Octavian, in the building of his own totalitar- 
ian party, appropriated Catonism and assassi- 
nated his uncle’s memory: witness the exalta- 
tion of Cato at the expense of Caesar by the 
court poets and historians. Augustus’ mon- 
archy was so well veiled in Catonian repub- 
licanism that Lucan could be fooled into pre- 
senting Cato as Virtue to Caesar's Vice. But 
the cult of Cato never reached the plebs: 
they had passed from domination by an oli- 
garch to domination by a monarch. 

Fifty-five pages of notes and a dozen of 
index complete the work. The notes are a 
veritable goldmine of up-to-date bibliogra- 
phy: a casual check-list provides well over a 
hundred items; it is a pity these could not 
have been collected and alphabetized for more 
convenient reference. Even as disiecta mem- 
bra, they form a valuable supplement to 
Syme’s list of books (The Roman Revolution, 
Oxford, 1939, pp. 530-534). The proof- 
reading is impeccable. 

Mention of Syme’s work suggests com- 
parison, which Miss Taylor's modesty would 
deprecate. Nevertheless the two books to- 
gether are the last word in scholarship in Eng- 
lish on the last century of the Republic. 
There is permanent value in Miss Taylor's 
lucid summaries of complex historical and 
constitutional questions, outlined above; 
and her work contains much that is new, and, 
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more important, sound. Both works, as befit 
the products of a disillusioned age, purport 
to be without heroes; both agree in casting 
Augustus as villain. Yet the reader of Syme 
will end with a new respect for Caesar, 
while Miss Taylor seems to me to entertain 
a certain fondness for Cato. While in such 
matters there can be no certainty, only opin- 
ions, my opinion inclines against Cato. Un- 
compromising himself, he invites uncom- 
promising judgments. When he condones 
bribery to get his son-in-law elected consul, 
when he approves in practice the dole he 
disapproves in principle, when he reads 


MODERN LATIN VERSE 


FAHLCRANTz, CHRISTIAN ALFRED, Samlade 
Latinska Originaldikter och Oversdttningar 
till Latinsk Vers: Stockholm, Kungliga 
Boktryckeriet (1948). Pp. 180. 


A srierF prefatory note by a former student 
of Fahlcrantz informs us that these poems 
have been collected and reprinted as a tribute 
to the memory of the author, who died as 
long ago as 1911, after many years of service 
as a teacher of Latin in the Academy and the 
Gymnasium at Upsala. The earliest of the 
poems appeared in 1858, the last in 1907, so 
that nearly a half century of activity is repre- 
sented. 

There are only three original compositions, 
laments for Oscar I and for another com- 
patriot, the poet Wallin, and an address of 
welcome to foreign guests at an anniversary 
of the Academy celebrated in 1877; they 
show that Fahlcrantz could write smooth 
Horatian Sapphics and elegiacs in the manner 
of Ovid. There remain thirty-three versions 
of originals in Greek, Italian, English, Ger- 
man, and the author's native tongue. Of 
Fahlcrantz’ rendering of Odyssey VI one feels 
prompted to say that few would have at- 
tempted the impossible, but that few, again, 
having attempted it, would have come so 
close to succeeding; and his Latin Batracho- 
myomachia seems quite as amusing, and almost 
as worthwhile as the Greek. This quotation 
from Hamlet’s soliloquy will give a fair im- 


ROGER PACK 


philosophy in the senate chamber or at the | 


hour of his death, I am slightly the more 
ready to cry “Hypocrite! Time-server! 


Poseur!”” because Cato made so great a point * 


of being none of these things. Posterity hates 
a man who has admitted to being above re 
proach; for me, as for Livy, Cato remains 
equally above praise and vituperation. Let | 
me emphasize in conclusion that this judgment 
is upon Cato, not upon Miss Taylor's book, 
for which I have almost unqualified praise. 


Paut MaAcKenprick 


University of Wisconsin 


ST ee 


pression of his art: 


Sis anne non sis melius, illud quaeritur; i 
Generosioris esse pectoris putem 

Tolerare amarae tela fortunae fera 

An arma capere turbinum contra globos, 
Virtute finem ponere aerumnis?—Mori, 
Dormire, scire dormiendo pectoris 

Aestus domari milleque ista gentibus 
Iniuncta fato mala, profecto fervidis 
Petendus ille est precibus exitus.—Mori, 
Dormire, forsan somniare—hic nodus est... 


were = 


——— 


Nodus is neat for “rub,” and we observe that | 
the imagery in line 4 remains gloriously con: | 
fused. The longest piece, a translation of 
Schiller’s Die Braut von Messana, Acts Ill- | 
TV, has taken on an appropriate Senecan 
coloring, if we may judge by comparing one 
of the choral passages— 

Vadit fletu comitante fero 

Celebres tristis Parca per urbes. 

Hominum circa tecta vagatur, 

Furtim speculans; . . . — 


with the lines from which it was adapted | 
(2267-2271): 
Durch die Strassen der Stidte, 
Vom Jammer gefolget, 
Schreitet das Ungliick— i 
Lauernd umschleicht es 
Die Hauser der Menschen, . . . 


Esaias Tegner is probably the best known 
of the Swedish writers on whom Fahlerant 
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exercised his ingenuity; the second of the 
three selections— 
Stultitiae nequeo veniam concedere amici; 
Quid? Muliercula erit flenda, gemenda viro? 
Hei mihi! Femellis tellus est tota repleta; 
Amittas unam: sunt tibi mille super— 


may be identified as from the Frithiof’s Saga, 
and we see that the cynical words with which 
Bjérn tries to console Frithiof for the loss of 
Ingeborg have been generalized and turned 
into an epigram: 


ORATOR’S TRAINING 


QuinTmAnt, Institutionis Oratoriae Liber 
XII, edited by R. G. Austin: Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press (1948). Pp. xlvii 
+246. $3.75. 


WitH DIFFICULTY one refrains from using 
space alloted here to review, not the present 
volume, but the stout courage of British pub- 
lishers in the last year or two.* While the 
Imperial Lion tip-toes along the chasm-edge 
of economic woe, they have continued to 
print books which their American rivals, in 
view of limited sales, praise but publish not. 

The present volume is such a book. In the 
Preface it is remarked (page v) that “this is 
the first English commentary on Book XII to 
be published since the meagre edition of 
Frieze appeared in 1865." And that is the 
only reason offered for its publication. There 
are no illustrations, just some 300 pages of 
Latin text and commentary committed to ex- 
cellent paper and sewn into the familiar Ox- 
ford cover. The book will not be used in 
classes on the secondary or undergraduate 
levels here. 

Austin’s study merely happens to be a 
necessary, long-overdue work. 

If one is not already familiar with Quin- 
tilian Book XII, the Table of Contents and 
the Indices (Nominum, Rerum, Verborum, 
Graecitatis) will not tell him how welcome 


* A rapid glance at the sections of THe CLassicat 
Journat devoted to Reviews and Check Lists of 
Recent Books, for the past year only, is highly illuminat- 
ing, 
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Frithiof, din darskap jag aldrig férlater. 
Klagan och suck fér en qvinnas skull! 
Jorden, tyvirr! ar af qvinnor full, 
Miste du en, stA dig tusen Ater. 


All in all, this work reveals a Latinist of 
enviable technical attainments, but there is 
an intangible quality that we miss in him: 
non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia 
sunto.... 

Rocer Pack 

University of Michigan 





the work is. Some statements by the editor 
will: 


“Only a team of specialists could properly do it 
[Book XII] justice’ (page v). 


“The book [Book XII] is a supremely interesting 


social document” (page xii). 


“(Book XII] typifies the solid decency on which 
the real greatness of Rome was ultimately based” 
(page xiv). 


The Introduction outlines the purpose of 
Book XII, its significance for knowledge of 
the Roman bar, its contributions to the 
subject of oratorical style, its originality and 
arrangement, standard studies in Quintilian, 
a conspectus of variant readings with eight 
original changes, and a bibliography covering 
editions, translations, studies on Quintilian 
and art criticism, and general works. Forty- 
six pages of Latin text and ninety-two pages 
of commentary follow, eight final pages 
being devoted to the Indices. 

In the Commentary, upon which much 
labor has been spent, judging from the wealth 
of references, each chapter of Book XII has 
been succinctly summarized, with brief refer- 
ences to the necessary studies on the chapter 
subjoined. Then follow notes on the text. 

A minor blemish marring the Commentary 
is occasional inconsistency of referring to 
secondary literature, full bibliographical de- 
tails of which should appear in the section of 
the Bibliography devoted to general works. 
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Also a List of Abbreviations (see page xli) 
ought to be present to take care of such ab- 
breviations as “L. & S.” (page 52, 10 lines 
from the bottom; page 61, 11 lines from the 
bottom, etc.). 

As an invitation to others to take up 
where he has left off, Austin has properly 
hedged his work about with statements of his 
own limitations, remarking, for example, that 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY 


Sranrorp, W. B., The Odyssey of Homer, 
edited with general and grammatical in- 
troduction, commentary, and indexes; 2 
volumes: London, Macmillan and Co. 
(1947, 1948). Pp. Ixxxvi+ 432, xciv-+ 452. 
$2.75 each volume. 


A WELCOME ADDITION to the familiar red- 
cloth bound Macmillan Classical Series is this 
first complete exegetical edition of the 
Odyssey since Merry’s (1887). It is the work 
of the Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, a fact which accounts for 
the flavor of the old sod in many, often 
delightful references to things Irish in his 
notes. The Greek text is Allen’s (Oxford, 
1916), with some innovations in punctuation. 
Ludwich’s text and von der Miihll’s (1946) 
have also been used; but even where, as fre- 
guently, Stanford mentions attractive read- 
ings or emendations (including one of his 
own, 8.167), he does not introduce them 
into the text. The same general and gram- 
matical introductions (with the exception of 
a short special introduction to Books 13-24 
and two plates from vase-paintings in Vol. 
II) are used in both volumes; since readers will 
hardly obtain one volume without the other, 
it seems a pity not to have utilized the space 
in Vol. II for more comment on subjects such 
as technique or the Homeric problem which 
are treated too summarily. Indexes to selected 
Greek terms, proper names, and general 
topics with a short bibliography complete 
the volumes: reference is made in the notes to 
general topics by a neat use of italics. 


L. R. LIND 


“there is still much to be done on the book 
[Book XII].” 
It is to be hoped that many will take ad- 








vantage of this text, offering as it does a 
good deal of clarification and information, 
to dip into an interesting and fruitful section 
of the Institutio Oratoria. 

Leo M. Kaiser’ 


Saint Louis University 





The commentary is the chief attraction of 
this edition. It is crowded with fascinating de- 
tail, some old, much of it new. Grammatical, 
phonological, etymological data are clearly 
and faithfully recorded, although perhaps too 
much deference is paid to the digamma. 
Translations are freely quoted; metaphor, 
ambiguity, and euphony (on which Stanford 
has published separate works) are admirably 
discussed; only archaeology seems to have 
been occasionally neglected. Stanford is a 
firm Unitarian and, following Aristarchus, 
exemplifies the latter’s principle, “Ounpov & 
‘Ounpov capnvifew. Each editor must decide 
for himself what should appear in his notes, 
and, on the whole, Stanford has chosen well 





—— 


Seman 





I should make the following suggestions, in 
cluding a few additions to the list of addenda 
and corrigenda: I, xxxii: “The oldest complete 
MS. is the Laurentianus of the toth or 11th 
century A.p.” (but at II, 433, he says the | 
earliest is of the 13th century); xli, read | 
“Johnson”; 1.33-34, portion: the i has | 
dropped out; 161, Telemachus does not us | 
Odysseus’ name in speaking to Athena 
(Mentes) because the very absorption in his 
thoughts of Odysseus (115, and xetvov, 163) 
accounts for the lapse. Homer understood 
human emotion—and  absent-mindedness. 
179, “... introduction to what is simply 
series of lies.” But Athena says Odysseus 
alive and will come home; this is not a lie 
Stanford also misses elsewhere the point & 
Odysseus’ lies, as does Carpenter (see my 
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view of Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epic in Journal of American Folklore 
60.325), Whose book Stanford dismisses 
swiftly (16.118): (add under lies in Vol. I, 
Index II: 7.199; 301; Vol. II, 14.199; 17. 
415; $22; 19.172); 2.152, léérnv is a better 
reading, and Rouse, Rieu, and Lawrence so 
translate; incidentally, read “gazed” for 
“glazed” in Lawrence's translation, (p. 18); 
386, the significant names receive inadequate 
attention from all editors and translators; 3. 
169-174, a small map is needed; 4.356, add 
ynds, synizesis (since this sort of information 
is frequently given elsewhere in Stanford's 
notes); 672, vavriterae F (Ludwich) L® 
(Allen), so Cauer, Grundfragen 58; there is 
no need for any one to emend; 5.240, for this 
process of seasoning timber while it is still 
standing see Vitruvius 2.9.3 and Farrington, 
Greek Science 2 (Pelican Books, 1949, p. 124): 
editors have missed this interesting point. 
272-275, add rough breathing to “Auata; 466- 
469, Odysseus probably caught cold: should 
one not say so in this scientific age which can- 
not find a cure for the common cold? 8.550 ff., 
more attention could be paid to Homer's 
method of transition to Book 9 by way of 
Alcinous’ long-winded solicitude; 9.112, 
note the absence of agorai as a mark of barbar- 
ity; 297, read “C. P. viii’; 433, read “en- 
sconced”’; 10.81, add reference to Horace, 
Odes 3.17, on Lamia (although English school- 
boys will think of it themselves); 11. 123, I 

am suspicious of Zimmern’s statement quoted 
here: “It is only the eating of cereals that 
makes salt indispensable” (for early Medi- 
terranean peoples); I like sugar with my oat- 
meal. 300, [loAvdebxea, synizesis; 611, this is 

the only mention of bears in Homer (since 

such facts are frequently listed elsewhere by 

Stanford); 12.243, “dark-blue with sand”: 

volcanic sand? Index II should list motivation, 

with numerous references such as to pp. 342, 

364, 416 etc. Vol. II, liv, Leodes should be 

italicized; 13.57 (cf. 3.63), on this two- 

handled cup compare Larsen’s review of 

Krarup, Homer og det homeriske Spérgsmaal 

in C.P. 42.191-194; 196, #AiBaros is not al- 

ways used of high places: see my note on 
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Euripides, Hippolytus 732~—734 in CW 29.87- 
88; 14.161-162, compare the use of the odd 
word v«a8as in Nonnos (Loeb text, I, 392) 
and add reference to Dion of Prusa 7.84; 245, 
W. A. Oldfather, CP 8.200 on xoupidin 
adoxw—first wife, wife of one’s youth— 
should be cited (cf. 15.356); 348, sailors’ 
(spelling); 15.74, the quotation is, of course, 
from Pope's Odyssey: 1¢.34, the only mention 
of a lamp in Homer; 163, rock.” (punctua- 
tion); 20.241-242, note the irony of the coun- 
terplotting: the suitors against Telemachus, 
Odysseus and Telemachus against the suitors; 
301-302, add Roscher’s Lex. IV, 357; Kerényi, 
La religione antica 184, on capddvov, the 
“sardonic” smile; 21. 256 ff., commas missing 
from parenthesis in first line; 314, “The noun 
édris—not exalted into anything like a virtue 
in Greek till Christian times—”: Theognis 
1135, however, exalts éAmis into a goddess; see 
Lavagnini’s note (Nuova Antologia dei fram- 
menti della lirica greca 108) and Zimmern’s 
translation (The Greek Commonwealth 120); 
22.97-98, the grammar may be obscure but the 
activity indicated is a fighter’s natural reac- 
tion; and lively translators like Lawrence and 
Rouse have no trouble translating clearly; 
23.52-3, “zero grade”: younger students will 
be puzzled by this technical term from histori- 
cal grammar; 175, a brilliant note, but per- 
haps it makes too much of the “crucial 
phrase”; one may translate simply, “but I 
know very well what you were like when 

. 3310-341, to the information on indirect 
discourse could be added a reference to the 
reported speech of Penelope at 2.95 ff. 


This is a stimulating book, a credit to Irish 
scholarship. Difficult problems are faced 
squarely and sensibly in it, and a great deal 
of sound, hard work, sensitive literary 
criticism, and human understanding are re- 
vealed by its editor. It will become at once 
the standard school text, a superior example 
of that despised but essential species; and 
scholars will come to consult it first of all 
whenever they compare editions of the 
Odyssey. L. R. Lixo 

University of Kansas 
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GREEK POETRY 


Moore, J. A. Selections from the Greek 
Elegiac, Iambic and Lyric Poets: Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (1947). Pp. 112. 

Tuis BOOK is a rather extensive revision 
of Selections from the Elegiac, Iambic and 
Lyric Poets for the Use of Students in Harvard 
University, originally made by M. H. Morgan 
and revised by C. B. Gulick. Selections from 
Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, 
Xenophanes, Theognis, Archilochus, Hip- 
ponax, Alcman, Stesichorus, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Pindar, the 
Attic Scolia, Aeschylus and Plato comprise 
forty-eight pages of text. The rest of the 
book, aside from its preface and its table of 
contents, consists of notes. There is no index. 

At the present time it is a rare publisher 
indeed who will bring out a Greek text book. 
Exigencies of publication may be partly 
responsible for the limited amount of text 
in this book, and for the sketchiness of its 
commentaries. Nevertheless, if a teacher 
wishes to use the book in a one-term course 
on the Elegiac, lambic and Lyric Poets, he 
will hardly find enough material; still less 
will he be able to pick and choose among the 
selections. While the author's choice of selec- 
tions is, in the main, satisfactory, one may 
question the wisdom of devoting five pages 
out of forty-eight to the tiresomely monoto- 
nous war-cries of Callinus and Tyrtaeus. 


Unfortunately, the author has not em- 
ployed the painstaking attention to detail 
that is necessary to the successful completion 
of an editorial task. A list of errata containing 
fifteen items, mostly concerning orthography 
and punctuation, is provided with the book. 
The list could be augmented as follows: pref- 
ace, |. 3, for H. M. Morgan read M. H. 
Morgan; p. 3, |. 20, insert period after 
énAapévos; p. 13, change the line-designations 
15 and 20 to 1o and 15 respectively; p. 28, 
l. 19, for wats’ read pate’; p. 29, no. 27a, |. 2, 
for éwi read émi; p. 38, no. 88, add a numeral 


MALCOLM MacLAREN 





5 after the appropriate line; p. 38, |. 22, for 
dvvarov, read dvvaror; p. 47, no. 11, |. 3, insert 
comma after ’AxiAev’s; p. 92, note on I. 9, for 
imepexovea read brepexovoa. 

Several inaccuracies appear in the notes on 
metre. The scheme offered on p. 106 for Pind. 
Olymp. xiv, 9 fits neither this line nor its 
counterpart, |. 21. In the scheme given for 
l. 11 of the same poem a resolution occurring 
here and not recurring in |. 23 is properly 
indicated; but the absence of such an indica- 
tion in the scheme of |. 8 creates the errone- 
ous impression that Il. 8 and 20 correspond 
syllable for syllable. The author often prints 
in his text an indication of synezesis, but he 
has not attained consistency in this practice, 
No indication is found on p. 43, |. 8 (6¢oi), 
although the metrical scheme in the note, p, 
106, assumes synezesis. Again, the metre 
of nos. 2 and § on p. 36 is stated (notes, pp. 
96~7) to be glyconic strophe. Neither I. 4 
of no. 2 nor I. 1 of no. § will fit the author's 
definition of a glyconic line, unless an unindi- 
cated instance of synezesis is assumed in each 
line; and it is impossible to make |. 5 of no. 2 
into a glyconic of the one type apparently 
recognized by the author, even if synezesis 
in dpéwv is assumed, where none is indicated. 

An example of unsystematic editorial work 
is found in a note on rapa p. 9, l. §1, explain: 
ing the anastrophe. A note on anastrophe 
should have been given not here but on the 
first occurrence of the phenomenon in the 
book, namely wép: p. 1, |. 7. 

At the top of each page of text the author 
has failed to print the name of the Greek 
poet whose work appears on the page. In the 
pages of the notes there are no indications of 
the pages in the text to which the notes 
refer. These omissions make it unnecessarily 
difficult for a reader to find his way about in 
the book. Should a person wish to know 
whose poetry he is reading, or to determine 
the poem to which certain notes refer, he 
may have to turn back through several pages 
until he finds the beginning of the section 
devoted to the poet in question. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


It is pleasant to be able to conclude with a 
word of commendation. The notes on dialec- 
tic forms are all that a student could wish. 
Furthermore, in the notes designed to give 
help in matters of translation the author has 
usually succeeded in avoiding the fault, so 


HOMER THE ARTIST 


SeveryNs, A. Homére III; L’Artiste (Collec- 
tion Lebégue): Brussels, Office de Publicité, 
J. Lebégue (1948). Pp. 196. 70 fr. 


Tuis 1s the third of the three volumes on 
Homer which Severyns has contributed to 
the Belgian Collection Lebégue. The other 
two volumes, which first appeared in 1943, 
have already come out in second editions. In 
Volume One, Homére: Le Cadre Historique, 
Severyns considered the historical back- 
ground of Homer; in the second. Homére: Le 
Poéte et son Oeuvre, he was primarily con- 
cerned with Homer’s language, meter, and 
formulary style. In this volume he approaches 
Homer almost entirely from the point of 
view of the literary critic. Although each of 
the three volumes is to a degree complete in 
itself, the value of any one is enhanced if read 
as part of the series. Also, some of the in- 
cidental aids are designed for the series as a 
whole. The only bibliography, for instance, 
is in Volume One, whereas the present 
volume has the analytical index, index of 
proper names, and index of passages from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey which are discussed. 
In a work of such high excellence, one in- 
cidental merit of this third volume is that it 
is longer than its two predecessors combined. 

The book falls into three main divisions: 
“Positions de Départ” (7-42), “Arriére- 
Plans Légendaires™ (43-95), and “Le Métier 
du Poéte” (07-150). In the first section 
Severyns sets forth in interesting detail the 
background of the Trojan War and the events 
in the war which precede the opening of the 
Iliad. A remarkable feature of this skillful 
summary is the way in which Severyns con- 
fines himself to matters for which he can cite 
chapter and verse in Homer himself. This is a 
desirable change from the usual method 
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common with editors, of explaining what is 
obvious and of passing over real difficulties 
without a word of elucidation. 


Matcotm MacLaren 


Syracuse University 





whereby Homeric and post-Homeric mate- 
rials concerning this pre-Iliadic stage of the 
story are mingled confusedly together. Per- 
haps the most surprising result of Severyns’ 
method is that from Homer alcne he has been 
able to put together so full a picture of these 
events. One does not ordinarily realize that 
Homer tells us so much about these affairs 
which lie in the background of his own 
narrative. When dealing with elements in the 
Troy Story which appear in post-Homeric 
authors but not in Homer, Severyns goes too 
far, I think, in so consistently assuming that 
Homer was ignorant of what he does not 
mention. Also, Severyns is not above remov- 
ing from Homer something which he is sure 
Homer did not know, for instance, the judg- 
ment of Paris. He is not much more satisfac- 
tory than Homer himself in treating the 
bothersome detail of the extra decade which 
crops up in the story now and then. Severyns 
assumes that ten years passed between the 
elopement of Helen and the gathering of the 
host at Aulis, citing Iliad 2.303-330, and 
24.765. This is admittedly a possible way of 
filling these years, but it is not the only one 
and is not completely plausible. But, then, 
is any way very plausible? 


Unity of Homer 


IN KEEPING with the present fashion among 
Unitarians, Severyns in his second section, 
on the legendary background, finds a number 
of elements in Homer which he is sure are the 
poet’s own invention, and he is sure that 
Homer greatly modified and added to the 
material in his sources. I do not myself find 
speculations of this sort convincing, but 
Severyns’ are, as a group, perhaps the best 
that I have seen. They display a care and an 
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ingenuity which make one admire the process 
even when one cannot accept the result. 
Severyns is much more conservative and 
sensible than many in his thoughtful effort 
to distinguish pre-Homeric tradition, Homeric 
invention, and post-Homeric additions, 
though it is unlikely that anyone will accept 
all of his views on this most dark and doubt- 
ful subject. He believes that Homer's cyclic 
successors made great changes in some ele- 
ments of the Troy Story as it existed in 
Homer's time. From this he concludes that 
Homer must have treated his predecessors 
with the same, or similar, freedom. For 
“must” read “may.” In general, Severyns, 
like many others before him, is much more 
convincing when he is trying to show that 
something is traditional than when he is 
trying to show that something is Homer’s 
own invention. 

As an example of Severyns’ many excellent 
discussions of particular Homeric passages, 
we may cite his treatment of the hereditary 
scepter of Agamemnon, the history of which 
Homer briefly relates in the second book of 
the Iliad (lines 101-108). On the basis of these 
lines Severyns makes an attractive case for the 
belief that Thyestes was a loyal and noble 
gentleman and not the adulterous wretch of 
later story. Severyns further conjectures that 
he was not Atreus’ brother, but a faithful 
friend to whom Atreus, dying young on the 
field of battle, entrusted his kingdom during 
Agamemnon’s minority. An honorable Thy- 
estes fits very well the data of the Homeric 
lines, but there is one detail of Homer's 
tantalizing short record which Severyns does 
not discuss at all, and which seems to me to 
cast grave doubt on his further suggestions 
and to make it more probable that Homer, 
like later writers, looked upon Thyestes as 
Atreus’ brother. Homer says that Thyestes 
left the scepter to Agamemnon, which seems 
to indicate that Thyestes, like Atreus, kept 
the scepter until his death, and this in turn 
makes it more likely that he was a member of 
the family and not just a friend. And if he 
was a member of the family, it would seem 
wasted ingenuity to argue that he was not 
Atreus’ brother. Why he left the kingdom to 


F. M. COMBELLACK 


Atreus’ son, Agamemnon, instead of to his 
own son, Aegisthus, we shall probably never 
know. Conceivably, I suppose, this was part 
of the original arrangement with Atreus, and 
the noble Thyestes was merely being loyal 
to his promise. Possibly Aegisthus, too, was 
already showing something of his shady 
character. But, however this may have been, 
it seems most unlikely that a relationship 
and a procedure such as Severyns imagines 
would be described by saying that Thyestes 
left the scepter to Agamemnon. Of course, 
this cbjection would be removed if we adopt 
the variant reading attested by Julian and 
Priscian, which has also turned up in one 
papyrus, and make Homer say that Thyestes 
gave the scepter to Agamemnon. (Even this 
reading, however, does not require Severyns’ 
interpretation, as Homer says that Pelops 
gave the scepter to Atreus.) 


His Artistry 


IN THE THIRD section, “Le Métier du 
Poéte,” Severyns analyzes and evaluates in 
six delightful chapters filled to the brim with 
illustrative quotations some of the most im 
portant aspects of Homer's literary art: his 
treatment of the gods, his direct and often 
brutal descriptions of the grim side of war, 
the touches by which he gives his characters 
individuality and his episodes and descrip- 
tions reality and vividness, his pervading 
humor, his skill in portraying emotions, and 
his understanding of psychology. Probably 
no reader will agree with all of Severyns'’ 
interpretations in this section (he finds a 
great deal more humor in Homer than I do, 
for instance), but every lover of Homer and 
of poetry will welcome and enjoy his treat: 
ment as a whole. Many will note with regret 
that Severyns believes that the Odyssey of 
Homer ends at line 296 of the twenty-third 
book. If Homer did not actually write the 
rest of this book and the twenty-fourth book, 
he should have. 

The book closes appropriately with a 
chapter on the similes (151-164), in which 
Severyns illustrates how in them we can 


often see the poet himself face to face. The 
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“TRENDS AND EVENTS” 


portrait of Homer is drawn with sympathy, 
admiration, and love. It reminds us of what 
we are perhaps too prone to forget, that 
behind these poems of antique loveliness there 
isa man with a heart as well as a poet with 
genus. 


On the Author 


No one familiar with Severyns’ other 
writings will be surprised at the high quality 
of this work. We may well be grateful to the 
author for taking the precious time from his 
more specialized researches to produce these 
books intended for a wider circle. They are a 
worthy tribute from a distinguished scholar 
to the prince of poets. They are, in a sense, 
popularizations, but they are popularizations 
of the best—and rarest—sort: written by a 
leading specialist able and willing to present 
his material in an attractive style, but also 
demanding some degree of serious interest 
from his reader. Severyns does not require 
that his reader be an expert in Homeric 
studies, but neither is this work designed for 
the comic-book trade. Unlike too many 
popularizations, these books are abreast of 
the latest research in Homeric studies, and are 
not a presentation of views which specialists 
in the field have largely abandoned. Above 
all, Severyns does not content himself with 
merely summarizing and simplifying the 
works of others. He makes generous contribu- 
tions from his own rich stores of learning and 
of taste, and even the professional Homerist 
will find profit as well as pleasure in reading 
these volumes. 

The manner of the books is a worthy com- 
plement to the matter. Often as we read we 
wonder why this grace of style and these 
frequent sparkles of smiling gayety seem so 
largely restricted to those scholars who write 


in French. (Even the chapter headings some- * 


times do more than simply convey informa- 
tion: “Du cété de chez Agamemnon,” for 
example.) It would be difficult to find any 
other work on Homer which is of comparable 
length which shows such a high proportion 
of sound common sense and such a low pro- 
portion of improbable fantasy. I know of no 
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other work on the subject which would be so 
likely to prove interesting and valuable to the 
general reader. It is regrettable that there is 
nothing quite comparable to these books in 
English, because they would attract a much 
wider audience than is ever likely to read 
them in French in this country. 
Freperick M. ComBELLACK 
University of Oregon 








“TRENDS AND EVENTS” 
(Continued from Page 163) 
Notes 


1 This editor has labored long in the classics vine- 
yard to achieve improved methods among teachers of 
Latin. For more than ten years he was connected as a 
committee member with the movement which became 
known as the CEP (first Committee on Educational 
Policies; then, to many CJ readers as Classical Education 
Project), badly supported because it became an agency 
for promoting the get-rich-quick Reading Method. He 
believes thoroughly in the fundamental principles of 
progressive Latin teaching in which a body of generally 
recognized sane methods are promulgated. But he has 
consistently opposed the extravagant claims of the 
Reading Method, since he has failed to see a single bit 
of conclusive evidence that students trained by that 
method better understood what they were reading, or 
cherished more fervently later the training they received 
from Latin study. But he has never felt that it was the 
mark of a good classicist to vilify the proponents of the 
method. So much for that. 

2 Cf. Norman J. DeWitt, ““Aeneas or Caesar?"* CO 
Jan. 1949, pp. 42-43. John B. Titchener, “‘Caesar is 
Literature,” CO March, 1949, pp. 66-67. 

3 Cf. Dorrance §. White, in introduction to “‘How Tu 
Make Caesar Interesting,” The Latin Leaflet, August 8, 
1940, University of Texas, pp. 5-14 (supply now prob- 
ably exhausted). 


Are WE Gtuttons FoR GRAMMAR? 


MR. GumMERE’s DELIGHTFULLY iconoclastic di- 
atribe, “Latin Grammar in Proper Perspective” 
(CJ 45, 1, Oct. 1949) amuses even if it does not 
convince. I was not certain that the author really 
sought conviction. Rather, he may have been fol- 
lowing an easier path, knocking over straw men 
to see the straw fly. Perhaps he wanted to shock 
Latin grammar fiends out of their fiendish com- 
placency. He made the straw fly all right, but I 
fear he has not helped the cause of those who 
believe that the modern trend is to ignore Latin 
grammar. 
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Some of us have always assumed that the an- 
cient Romans did have a body of Latin grammar, 
a set of rules, if you please, to which the cul- 
tivated Roman adhered, at least in company and 
to which the uncultivated Roman aspired. Com- 
mentators and grammarians Servius and Donatus 
of the fourth century seemed to think so, too.! 
We do not go along with Mr. Gummere in his 
reasoning that because potére replaced posse and 
essere was used instead of esse “there is no 
reason to say that Latin deteriorated.”’ Our line 
of reasoning is that unless later Latin writers 
could have produced works comparable in qual- 
ity and quantity with those of the so-called best 
period, their type of latinity cannot be placed on 
a par with that of their predecessors. In other 
words, the grammatical usages and forms of imi- 
tators must not be given equal worth with those 
of original, creative writers and thinkers. And as 
for authors such as Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
slipping up on their grammar and forms at 
times,” let us not forget that the monk copyist 
of the tenth century was muttering to himself 
forms and grammatical uses that would have 
gained for him a whack on the back if Caesar or 
Cicero had been standing by. Latin teachers will 
still do well to teach that duration of time is ex- 
pressed by the accusative and be reminded that 
not Caesar and Cicero, but a tired monk, 
nodded. 

As for calling “I a third-person pronoun, and 
“accepting as true something which is obviously 
not true,” Mr. Gummere has deliberately misin- 
terpreted what has always been accepted as 
true because it is true, that “I’’ is first person be- 
cause it represents the speaker, “you” is second 
person because it represents the person spoken 
to, and “he” is third because he, “the person 
yonder,” is spoken of. The order of occurrence has 
nothing whatever to do with the designation of 
first, second, or third. 


I am happy to think that Mr. Gummere’s in- 
teresting bowling over of preconceived ideas 
about Latin grammar does not represent a trend 
in Latin teaching. Rather, it seems to indicate 
impatience with pedagogical complacency. Mr. 
Gummere does not want us to accept slavishly, 
without thinking, everything that we read in our 
Latin books. And when, according to the Editor's 
note, Mr. Gummere’s book appears, he must 
not expect his readers to accept slavishly his 
iconoclastic diatribe. There are some teachers of 
Latin, I suspect, who do not think much, but none 
are sO unwary as to accept Mr. Gummere’s seven 
iconoclasms in toto? perhaps not even in parte. 





D. S. W. 


The most important thing, of course, abou. 
these seven iconoclasms is whether they are in 
essence true. The next thing is: to what extent 
will the airing of such views win for the study of 
the classics the confidence and good will of the 
layman? Did Servius and Donatus and other 
grammarians formulate their body of Latin gram- 
mar because they held Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil 
in contempt, or because they believed that the 
recognition of a body of rules was worth while? 
Does the ninth grader carry away a more re- 
spectful feeling for the study of Latin when he 
knows his grammatical usages well or when he 
knows them imperfectly? Does a more perfect 
knowledge of Latin grammar help or hinder in the 
interpretation of a difficult passage? 


Some of us who taught beginners in the 
secondary school at a time when we could empha- 
size Latin grammar more than can be done today 
should appreciate the problems that confront the 
modern Latin teacher. By the same token, the 
Latin teacher of today should remember that the 
really great classical scholars of this and the last 
century (with proper exceptions, of course) were 
brought up on a rigorous Latin grammar régime. 
They felt that if Cicero said “Nec tamen ego sum 
ille qui non movear,” they ought to say I am he 
whom you are talking about, sports reviewers and 
announcers to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
“It’s me” will always be incorrect English gram 
mar, I assure Mr. Gummere, even if Winston 
Churchill should happen to use it—but he won't. 


Nores 


1]f one had labored through the translation of 
Donatus’ Ars Grammatica Maior (as the editor of this 
column did in 1913, accomplishing the first printed trans- 
lation of this work) he would be conscious that Latinists 
as early as the fourth century of this era recognized a 
“body of rules.”’ Incidentally, when scholars of the late 
Silver Latin period tossed overboard Caesarian and 
Ciceronian syntax in favor of such constructions as 
quod-clauses for infinitives with subject accusative, 
it probably wasn't because they fancied that Caesar's 
and Cicero's usages were not superior to their own, but 
because they were obsessed with that same disregard 
for their native language, which was so fast becoming 
abused by foreign immigrants, that both language and 
country, so far as they were concerned, might succumb 
to the barbarians. And to drop another anvil on Mr. 
Gummere's toes, no Latin teacher with even an ele 
mentary knowledge of linguistics would claim that the 
Italian of Dante was a degenerated Latin. The history 
of the development of the Romance languages shows 
that they have come into the form as we know them 
not through deterioration and degeneration but through 
change. 


— 
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2 A re-reading of Cicero's First Catilinarian failed to 
reveal a single instance of what Mr. Gummere says 
constitutes the ablative used to denote duration of time. 
Certainly Fuisti igitur apud Laecam illd nocte, Catilina 
(1v, 9); sésé illd ipsd nocte paulé ante lucem mé... 
interfectiiros pollicerentur (ibid.), and Naillum iam ali- 
quot annis facinus exstitit (vu, 18), cannot properly be 
interpreted as such. 


NEW ENGLAND SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Classical Association of New England is 
offering again in 1950 a scholarship of $200 in the 
Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome, to be 
awarded to a secondary school teacher who is 
a member of the Association. The scholarship 
award will be determined by the Committee on 
Summer Scholarships, of which Professor F. 
Warren Wright of Smith College is chairman. 

Application blanks may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor F. Warren Wright. Applications should 
be mailed so as to reach him not later than April 
1, 1950. 











“Tutor That Never Tires”’ 
who works for 


“RENAISSANCE OF 
LATIN” 


by audio-visual techniques 
offers 


The Belgian Campaign—five film strips @ 
$2.00 each. 


A dramatic recording of the beginning of 
the First Oration phrased for emotional 
impact, in both Latin and English @ 
$2.00. 


RICHARD H. WALKER 
8 Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N.Y. 


Join your associations! Attend! 











FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


oliving Wet the NEmiane 


by Irene ]. Crabb 
Compels interest, makes the study of a language meaningful, develops new power in 
the use of English words, strengthens understanding of English-language construc- 
tions, develops a new understanding of ancient-world backgrounds, fosters knowledge 


and appreciation of mythology. 


SECOND-YEAR LATIN 


a A Whrld P. ower 


by Crabb and Small 


In preparation for September use, 1950 


Includes an adapted play of Plautus, The Awlularia; seventeen Adventures in Vergil, 
mostly from the last six books ; and Caesar, some from all books. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas | 


Pasadena 2 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. New York | 
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LATIN POETRY 


Carr and Wedeck 


The marginal vocabulary in Carr and Wedeck’s LATIN POETRY makes it easy 
for students to read Vergil’s Aeneid in the third or fourth year of high school 
latin or in the second year of college latin. Other attractive features of this text 
are: comprehensive questions, work units, and selections from Ovid, Horace, and 
others. Text Edition. 


OTHER HEATH LATIN TEXTS 
CARR AND HADZSITS. THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Latin Book for Beginners 


Comprehensive Tests, Mastery Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key 


CARR AND HADZSITS, AND WEDECK. THE LIVING LANGUAGE, A Second 
Latin Book 
Text Edition. Teacher’s Manual and Key 


WEDECK. THIRD YEAR LATIN, Second Edition . 
PHARR. VERGIL'S AENEID 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 























AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July-August 1950 


The 1950 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held at Rome 
under the direction of Professor Henry T. Rowell of The Johns Hopkins University. 
It will run six weeks from July 10th to August 18th. 

Conditions for the pursuit of classical studies in and about Rome are now entirely 
normal. The archaeological material in museums and in situ is open to study and inspec- 
tion, the Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available 
to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art ex- 
hibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the dura- 
tion of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviv- 
ing material remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. The work 
will be divided about equally between archaeological and literary material from the 
origins to Constantine. But emphasis in both will be given to the period extending from 
the last century of the Republic to the middle of the second century A.D. Thus the out- 
standing writers of Latin literature will receive particular attention. Excursions will be 
made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be 
received by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1950. Basic expenses 
including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York 
and return may be estimated at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional 
classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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